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Worm Control in Swine on Worm-infested Premises 


NE of the great problems in swine production and 
the production of pork on an economical and profit- 
able basis is to rear the young pigs free from worms, 

and their ravages. Worm infestation in pigs prior to the 
weaning period and then the destruction of these young 
animals from such heavy infestation have caused many 
serious financial difficulties, and in certain sections have 
made swine growing an extremely difficult and hazardous 
undertaking. 

The young pig is infested by coming in contact, in 
some manner, with the eggs of the worms which have 
been passed previously by the mature animals in the 
fecal matter. Naturally this material contaminates the 
soil and while these eggs remain in this location they 
undergo certain stages in development, and then are 
taken into the digestive system of the young host, where 
they develop into the adult worm. According to the 
statistics worked out by careful experimentation these 
eggs are very resistant and may remain in the soil and 
other matter for a period of one to two years, and then 
when favorable conditions arise or taken in by another 
animal, they will develop into the adul€ worm. 


Infection of young pigs 
The udders of sows, and particularly the teats, be- 
come contaminated with this material and when the 
young animals nurse, of course some of these partially 
hatched eggs will be swallowed with the milk and the 
young animal is therefore infected. 

The resistance of these eggs to destructive processes 
is well known and it has been found that ordinary dis- 
infectants will not penetrate the egg shell and there- 
fore will not destroy them. 

Experimentation shows that these eggs may be im- 
mersed in many of the disinfectants for long periods 
and taken out and when placed in favorable surround- 
ings will hatch and infect -animals. 

Successful swine production:depends to a great ex- 
tent upon the control of these parasites. There was a 
time not far distant when hog cholera was the chief men- 
ace, but since the advent of anti hog cholera serum, and 
its universal use, there is no excuse for any extensive 
losses from this disease. In fact, it is, and should be, 
the practice of successful swine growers to use this 
protection as insurance against losses. 

Sanitary measures naturally will help to prevent 
cholera, but in order to insure against losses, immunity 
must be established by the serum treatment. 

Worm infestation is also a serious menace, as the 
premises become infested so that reinfestation of ani- 
mals represents the real problem. If it were possible 
to prevent .infestation of animals with these eggs, then 
the problem would be much simplified. It must be re- 
membered that all animals are -susceptible, and that 
there is no way to immunize animals against infestation. 
The only possible way to prevent infesta- 
tion would be to isolate animals on non- 
infested premises. This is a real difficulty 
on the farm now as it means rotation yf 
ground for -variots periods—and hep is 
scarce and expensive; it oftetr means re- 
moving the hogs to distant lots, which 
adds to the burden of taking care of them. 
The many other duties on the farm with 
the shortage of help means on the ma- 
jority of. farms that such a procedure is 
practically out of the question. 

It would also require quite an acreage 
to carry out such a scheme on a success- 


ful basis. 


Study of the round worm 


In order to control any parasite intelli- 
gently and effectually, it is necessary to 
have some definite information in re- 
gard to its life history or cycle. A brief 
statement of the life cycle of the round 
worm, which is the most important one of 
the entire group, is as follows: The female 
worm lays its eggs in the small intestine 
of the hog, and they are passed out with 
the feces (dung). When the eggs are first 
dropped they are in the early stage of de- 
velopment and are not infectious when 
taken into the digestive tract of the pig. 





Report of Practical Test 


By Dr. H. H. Leuman, D.V. S. 


In a few weeks, however, under favorable conditions 
of temperature and moisture, a small worm forms in 
each shell and then the eggs become infectious. When 
these eggs are taken into the digestive tract of the pig 
with its food or water, the small worms are liberated 
from the shells and begin a ten-day journey from ‘the 
small intestine to the blood stream, to the liver, and 
then to the lungs, passing through the heart on their 
way. The worms spend a few days in the lungs, then 
pass up the windpipe to the throat, and are swallowed, 
passing back to the small intestine through the gullet 
and stomach. 

They increase materially in length while on this trip, 
but even then are quite small. They develop at this 
point and are full grown in about two and one-half 
months, including the time spent in the lungs. It has 
been found that the female round worm may produce 
as many as 80 million eggs. 

When one considers that these worms are so preva- 
lent and so prolific and the fact these eggs may live 
in the soil and other material for such a long period of 
time, it can easily be understood why reinfestation oc- 
curs so frequently. 


Photograph of pigs used in this experiment 
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Six shoats which were undersized and badly infested with 

worms, At five months old, when the treatment began, their 
average weight was 53% pounds. 





Rotation of pens, therefore, may not be altogether 
satisfactory in the control of the round worms. Should 
the soil become contaminated, as it does, and unless 
the ground should lay idle for quite a period of time, it 
will harbor a sufficient number of the ova and partially 
developed worms to infect the young animals. y 


W orms can be controlled 


Many experiments have been conducted to obtain spe- 
cific information in regard to the control of these worms 
in pigs that have been kept and partially confined on 
worm-infested premises. The entire idea being to evolve 
an efficient method and at the same time keep in mind 
its practical application. 





Cut-up sections of hogs receiving Carcasses of hogs receiving worm- 
worm-control trea 


were smooth 
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__ throughout. 
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The following experiment illustrates the fact that jt is 
possible to control worms and make pork Production 
profitable even though the premises be heavily infested, 
This is only one of a number of similar experiments con. | 
ducted and the results have been uniformly the same. 


This group of pigs was unthrifty and 
undersized 


The pigs used in this test were “undersized,” farroweq 
in the spring and allowed to rough it until fall. At the 
age of 5 months their average weight was 531, pounds | 
Microscopical examination of the feces showed evidence | 
of heavy infestation with round worms, as numeroys | 
eggs were found on each slide examined. Aside from the 
microscopical examination the pigs had all the 
toms of worm infection, they were emaciated, an 
subject to coughing and displaying all the evidences | / 
of malnutrition. ; 

These hogs had all the ear corn they would consume 
and were given slop twice each day. The slop was com- 
posed of 8 parts middlings, 1 part tankage, 1 part oi} 
meal, and water. 

The treatment administered consisted of a tonic* con. 
taining vermifuges, vermicides and minerals. 


Scientifically conducted 


During the period of this experiment fecal examing- 
tions were made at regular intervals so that more or 
less accurate information could be recorded in regard 
to the degree of infestation and to evaluate the results 
of the treatment. This examination revealed that in the 
beginning of the experiment, the worm infestation was |; 
quite marked, as evidenced by the number of eggs found 
with the microscope. As the experiment progressed, | 
the number of worms and eggs present showed a de- 
cided curve downward. 

The data obtained by this examination is as follows; 
Oct. 18, 1927—Total Ova 16 Nov. 25, 1927—Total Ova § | 
Nov. 5,1927— “ * 6, 1927— “ “ g 
Nov. 11, 1927— ‘“ te Dec, 24, 1927—- “ “ 3 
Nov. 17, 1927— “ “ § 

The above examinations were made at the intervals 
indicated, and show very clearly the elimination and 
control of the worms. It might be added further, that 
the slides recorded were the average findings of a large 
number examined. So the results as indicated in the 
above table represent the results of a large group of ex | 
aminations and consequently the table is quite accurate |) 

It was evident that the tonic*—with its vermicides, 
vermifuges and minerals—was. effective in controlling | 
the worms and also supplied the necessary tonics and |} 
minerals to build bone and body tissue. Throughout the 
experiment the animals had good appetites, regular 
bowels, and showed distinct evidence of being in fine | 
general condition by their smooth hair coat and physical | 
vigor. 











































































Results in dollars and cents value 
It is intensély interesting to make a brief study o 
analysis of these pigs in order to make clear the effi- | 
ciency of the control of the intestinal worms and the | 
economic value of this treatment in pork production 


. Gain in 71 days 891 Ibs. 
Average daily gain 1 Ibs. 
Feed required per 100 Ibs. gain 295 Ibs. Re 


Cost per 100 Ibs. gain $5.48 
(Inc. treatment) 

There was no special attempt made to protect the /ijy 
pigs from reinfestation. 

When they were sent to the slaughter house for 
slaughter the live weight for the six pigs was 120 defin 
Ibs. or an average weight. of 210 lbs. each. After 
slaughter the dressed weight was 1006 Ibs. or 79.8 pert 
cent. A very high percentage. 

A careful examination of the—entire digestive tratt | 
was made for the purpose of determining hte or 


not worms were present. They were found™to-be fre 


there was no evidence of parasites present. 

The cuts on this page'show very clearly the fixe 
oe and carcass and the led appear 
ance meat, showing its A re 

in conctaston if ts clest to stoke Chet i possible to 

roduce pork on a highly profitable and satisfactory 
basis with pigs kept on infested premises. 


*The tonic administered was Dr. Hess Improved Stock Torte 




















This was one of a number of experimental tests made on 


the Research Farms at Ashland, Ohio, under the direction of competent scientists. Reports of other tests mé, 
had by writing to Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio. 
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WISH you all could have been sitting with 
the farm. lobby in the house gallery at 
Washington, Thursday of last week, when 
farm persistency triumphed again. There were 
old war horses who have been on the job 
after year for the past four years. The 
“m Bureau, including our own Charlie 
t; was there in force. Of course, Chester 
4 vis and George Peak were there, as they have 
“always been, both in season and out of season. 
® uff, of Kansas, was on hand, representing 
‘the Farmers’ Union. Pitts, of Texas, O’Neal, 
‘of Alabama, and Stone, of Mississippi, were 
‘watching the southern congressmen. 
| We had all had a bad scare the day before 
“when we saw Aswell, of Louisiana, catch our 
ple napping. By a vote of 141 to 120, he 
won the first round of the fight to destroy 
® the equalization fee. Was it possible that the 
farm relief fight had come to a sudden and in- 
plorious end? We had been licked after Cash 
well, of Iowa, who is an expert at sizing up 
situation of this sort in advance, had as- 
sured us that we had plenty of votes to spare. 
Tt was an anxious farm : 
up that met in Congress- 
Haugen’s office at six 
gelock that evening to plan 
® the battle for the following 
- day. It soon developed that 
there was nothing to fear 
@ provided the Democratic 
- and Republican supporters 
the bill could agree on 
Kincheloe amendment 
giving the commodity ad- 
'® visory councils power to 
| review the findings of the 
@ Farm Board as to just 
® when an equalization fee 
@ should be levied and when 
'® itshould cease. The south- 
| emers, knowing that the 
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Farm Board is to_be ap- 
pointed by the president, 
want the commodity advis- 
ory councils, which rise 
‘from the farmers, to 
_have as much power as 
™ possible without interfer- 
ing with the bill’s consti- 
tutionality. 
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of ‘‘unconstitutional,’’ did not give in to 
* Democrats until a short time before the 
‘vote was taken. The result was that many of 
the Democrats deserted. It was evident that 
definite assurance must be given to the Demo- 
érats that the Kincheloe amendment would be 
‘adopted or the equalization fee would be de- 
obyed. Much quiet work was done over night, 
cially by Ed O’Neil and Chester Gray, of 
he Farm Bureau, with the result that the shat- 

ed battle line was re-formed, and Democrats 
d Republicans were ready to play together 
in after their misunderstanding of the day 
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t in spite of the reassurances from the 
ith, we were all fearful as we looked down 
the house gallery Thursday of last week. 
At was possible to ‘‘spill the beans’’ if the west- 
#mm Republicans made a misstep. Fortunately, 
Adkins, of Illinois, and Dickinson, of Iowa, 

lade it clear early in the debate as to just 
e they stood. The Kincheloe amendment 
adopted, and we all heaved a sigh of relief, 
at meant that the bill was sure to go thru. 
Mamseyer, of Iowa, who prides himself on 
| knowledge of constitutional law, says that 
















The vote on the Haugen bill by states. 


Republican supporters of the bill, fearing the 





By H. A. Wallace 





The editor of Wallaces’ Farmer spent 
all of last week in Washington. The report 
on this page is a first-hand account of the 
drive that put the farm bill over in the 
house. 











the Kincheloe amendment will make it easier 
for the president to veto the bill by crying 
*‘Unconstitutional.’’ Other good lawyers claim, 
however, that only those who cling to the nar- 
row letter of the law are likely to rule this 
amendment as unconstitutional. The word ‘‘un- 
constitutional,’’? when used by the legislative 
and executive branches of our government, 
seems to be a handy. weapon to use against 
something which you don’t like for other 
reasons. 

The first roll call came on whether to leave 
the equalization fee in or take it out. Here the 
vote was 185 to 146 in favor of the fee. A num- 





against. Pairs are counted as well as actual votes. 


ber of southern Democrats and Michigan and 
Ohio Republicans, who later voted for the bill, 
voted against the fee. However, a number of 
New York Democrats voted for the fee altho 
they later voted against the bill. The final vote 
on the bill, of 204 to 121, gives a line on the pos- 
sibility of over-riding a presidential veto. A 
change of 13 votes would have. meant a two- 
thirds majority. ; 


Analyzing the Vote on the Bill 


In analyzing the vote, it is clear that the bill 
this year has gained strength in the south, in 
Ohio, Michigan, California and New York. In 
the middle-west, only a few cities like Chicago 
and St. Louis voted against the bill. Milwau- 
kee, Indianapolis, Denver, Omaha and Seattle 
all voted for the bill thru their respective rep- 
resentatives. New York City and Brooklyn 
gave us six Democratic and one Republican 
vote. Maryland gave us four of her six votes, 
all she had outside of the city of Baltimore. Del- 
aware gave us all she had, which was one vote. 
Pennsylvania contributed five votes, all of 
which were outside of Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh. Oregon was all right except for Port- 
land. California, for the first time, gave us 


Upper figures are votes for the bill; lower figures, votes 


House Passes the Haugen Bill by a Vote of 204 to 121 


the support of seven congressmen and we lost 
only those from San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
San Jose. The only section of the country abse- 
lutely solid against us was New England. We 
didn’t get a single vote in Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Hamp- 
shire or Maine. 

The day after the vote, fifteen members of 
the farm lobby met at the Hamilton hotel to 
discuss what to do next. They decided t6 call 
on the president the following day and point 
out to him how he could consistently sign the 
present bill. 

At one o’clock that day, seventeen of the 
farm people called on Vice-President Dawes, at 
his room in the senate. Dawes invited them to 
lunch and congratulated them on their glori- 
ous victory. If Dawes were president, there is 
no question that he would find it easy to sign 
the farm bill. He looks on the MeNary-Haugen 
idea as an essential part of the protective 
system. 

After leaving Dawes’ office, the ‘‘crowd’’ 
went to Haugen’s office, where they cheered 
the veteran and thanked 
him for pressing the fight 
re) to the finish the day be- 
fore. Then they called on 
Kincheloe, of Kentucky, 
2 who led the fight from the 
Democratie side. 

By the time this reaches 
our readers, the house and 
senate bills will have been 
reconciled in conference, 
and in a few more days the 
perfected bill as passed by 
both houses will be sent to 
the president for his ap- 
proval or rejection. 

The bill this year should 
be much easier for him to 
sign, altho from the farm 
standpoint it is not so good 
in some ways as last year’s 
bill. It is a perfectly safe 
bill unless the president 
should do the inconceivable 
in appointing a Farm 
Board of malicious rogues 
possessed of a desire to 
hurt farm organizations. 
With a Farm Board as intelligent and disinter- 
ested as the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
enormous good can be done to agriculture. No 
farmer need fear to wire the president to sign 
the bill. 

If the bill is vetoed, every effort will be made 
to pass it over the veto. This will be a difficult 
job in the house because time is short and be- 
cause many Republican friends of the bill are 
still so regular that they hesitate to’go against 
the head of their party. It is to be hoped that 
this time the president will sign the bill and 
give the supreme court the opportunity to pass 
on the constitutional provisions. 

The roll call on the bill was as follows: 

Yeas, 204—Abernethy, Adkins, Allen, All- 
good, Almon, Andresen, Arentz, Arnold, Ayres, 
Bankhead, Barbour, Beck (Wisconsin), Berger, 
Black (Texas), Bohn, Bowman, Grand (Geor- 
gia), Brand (Ohio), Browne, Browning, Burt- 
ness, Busby, Byrns, Cannon, Ca«:s, Cartwright, 
Chapman, Christopherson, Clague, Cole (iowa), 
Cole (Maryland), Collier, Collins, Colton, Coop- 
er (Wisconsin), Cramton, Curry, Davis, Deni- 
son, De Rouen, Dickinson (Iowa), Dickinson 
(Missouri), Doughton, Doutrich, Dowell, - 


Driver, Elliott, Engle- (Coneluded on page 12) 
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TO HOLD CORN OR SELL 


WE HAVE had hundreds of letters about 
holding corn or selling. As a result we 
have been studying the whole matter with un- 
usual care and will make a detailed report in 
Wallaces’ Farmer in the near future. 

To sum the whole matter up we will say that 
with average weather and average corn pros- 
pects during the summer we would expect Chi- 
cago No. 2 prices to be within 10 cents a bushel 
of $1.08 in early July with a chance of ad- 
vancing 5 cents a bushel by August. 

Unusually good growing conditions should 
result in a price 10 or 15 cents a bushel lower 
than this, whereas, if the bad 1927 conditions 
are repeated the price may be 10 or 15 cents 
a bushel higher than this. 

With ordinary weather we would expect corn 
prices to fall during late August. 

We advise those of our readers who are plan- 
ning on holding for an August market to watch 
the growing conditions of the new crop very 
closely. A severe break in corn prices is al- 
most certain during the late summer or early 
fall, but just when it will come and how far it 
will go depends on the weather. 





ON THE AIR 


E WONDER if our readers have been no- 
ticing the very constructive work that is 
being done in the radio field by the different 
state institutions. The radio station at the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College really opened the 
way for work of this sort when it put on, several 
years ago, a program especially helpful to the 
farmers of the state and to the country schools. 
Up at Ames, Station WOT, in addition to the 
usual market and weather reports, sends out 
short informative talks by different members 
of the college staff. Many of these are listed 
in series, so that individuals or country schools 
ean listen in at a regular hour and follow a sort 
of radio short course thru. This is a means of 
popular education as well as entertainment that 
covers a field wider than most of us realize. 
The last estimate of the number of radio sets 
on Iowa farms’ gave one for every 3.23 farms. 
Probably by this time the percentage of farms 
that have radios is even higher. 
WSUI, covering a somewhat different field, 


- also sends out. programs: of high educational 


8 


value to the people of the state. While farm 
interest in these programs is probably not so 
keen as in the programs at Ames, reports indi- 
cate that a good many farm families are listen- 
ing in. 

We hope that the state institutions will not 
be content with even the fine work they are do- 
ing now, but will push the radio service to the 
people of the state to an even higher degree of 
efficiency. At Ames, for instance, we would 
like to see a little more weight given to the ag- 
ricultural side of the program, and believe it 
might pay to select someone especially trained 
in that field to plan the programs of agricul- 
tural interest. In these programs there ought 
to be a very big place left for open forum dis- 
cussions. 

The radio offers a very wonderful opportu- 
nity for getting all sides of public questions to 
the people, but it is an opportunity that has 
not yet been used fully by any station. There 
are always dozens of questions about which peo- 
ple in the country are debating, and on which 
they would like to have more light. WOlI,-for 
instance, could render very great service by 
following Somewhat the same plan-as that fol- 
lowed by the Farm Bureau debate council, In- 
quiries could be made among farmers of all 
groups as to what questions were uppermost in 
their minds, and then speakers who represent 
different views on these questions could be se- 
cured to make uncensored talks from the sta- 
tion. 

A program of this sort, of course, would meet 
opposition from folks whose toes are stepped on 
by some of the speakers, and it will take some 
skill on the part of the program director to see 
that all phases of a subject are covered, even 
when some points of view represented are not 
those of the college staff or the extension or- 
ganization. Yet we believe such a policy, if 
well carried thru, would in a short time make 
WOI the most interesting and the most popular 
station of this sort in the middle-west. 

The future of radio seems likely to rest more 
and more in the hands of the institutional sta- 
tions. No one can sell tickets to a radio concert, 


It is impossible to make a radio station pay by . 


the ordinary methods that other institutions 
follow. Anybody with a few dollars to pay for 
a set ean have the right to attend all the fea 
tures put on by any station in the territory. 

Yet these stations are expensive to operate. 
Tncome must be secured from some place. It is 
being secured now very largely from organiza- 
tions that are interested in the sale of radio 
sets and are willing to spend quite large sums 
in order to bring good programs to the buyers 
of these sets. There is also a certain amount of 
advertising by radio, a practice which brings in 
some income to the station, but sometimes at the 
cost of the irritation of the listeners. 

As time goes on, the job of maintaining all 
these private stations is going to be more of a 
financial burden than many of them can han- 
dle.~ There will be a tendency to look upon ra- 
dio as somewhat of a public institution and to 
depend on state schools for much of the enter- 
tainment and information received over the air. 
If this is to be the future of the radio station, 
it puts very heavy responsibility on the man- 
agement of stations such as WOI and WSUL 





SPRING ACCIDENTS 


HE accident season on the farm begins at 

the same time that the spring work season 
opens. Somebody drives a skittish team with 
the lines knotted under his arms. Another 
fails to watch for the rock in the field that 
bumps him off the harrow or disk. Another 
figures that he has a quiet team, and fails to 
unhook before he does a little repair work 
on the front of the disk or harrow. Then the 
next day we have items in the newspapers about 
men being dragged across the field or run over 
by a piece of machinery, with consequent -hos- 


pital and doctor bills in the luckier eases wh, 
such bills are still in order. a 
These are the kinds of accidents that ever 
farmer knows enough to guard against; yet 
somehow they keep.on happening. The team 


that was so played out last summer that }| 
wouldn’t start if a steam engine blew a whistly © 
in their ears feel a good deal different this” 


spring, with the winter’s rest behind them anq 
a little spring excitement in their legs. Bett, 
treat them with respect and caution, espegj 
so long as that first skittishness holds on, 
The same thing applies to handling powe,, 
driven outfits. Most folks who haven’t don 


much in this line since last fall find themselye 


a little clumsy until they get the hang of th 


machine again. If this unusual clumsiness jg _ 


not made up for by rather excessive caution, 
there is always a good chance for accidents, 
With a late spring and a big rush to get the 
spring work done, it is always hard to take g 
few minutes more and do everything in a safe 
way. Yet it is always a good deal better t 


take those extra minutes than to run the risk of 


spending the spring season in a hospital. Par 
too frequently we get a chance to see a Wal. 
laces’ Farmer subscriber who was in a little too 


much of a hurry, and who is spending some 


time in one of the Des Moines hospitals as a ye. 
sult. Better play safe. It takes a good many 
acres of corn to pay hospital and doctor bills, 





COUNTRY VERSUS CITY 


‘OR a long-distance, old-fashioned argument, 
with no terminal in sight, we recommend 
a debate question put up to us the other day; 


‘*Resolved, that the city has more amusement, - 


health and education than the country.”’ Of 
course, to make a real debate out of it, you 
would have to state what you mean by amuse 
ment, by health and by education; and when 
that was done, the only possible accurate com- 
parison would be, not between two abstractions 
called the city and the country, but between one 
particular town and one particular country 
community. 

It seems to us that there are a number of 
country communities that have the edge over 
any town we know in all these points. There 
are a lot that would show up rather badly in 
comparison with a fairly well managed town. 

In amusements, for instance, the average 
town is rather over-supplied with the commer- 
cial variety, in which the audience pays to be 
allowed to sit still and be diverted. In our bet- 
ter country communities and in a good many of 
our smaller towns, the emphasis is the other 
way, with more folks getting out in the evening 
to play kitten ball and more people of all ages 
joining in to make amateur theatricals, concerts 
and debates a success. 


On the health issue, the country community 


has a good start over the town in many ways. 
Its people can have more fresh air, more sul- 
light, more outdoor living. Carelessness in sat- 


itation, failure to get the proper medical help 
in case of illness, however, may make health 


conditions in the country as bad or worse that 
those in the city slums. In one way, the city 
slum often has the advantage, since it does gé 
free medical and hospital service fairly easily. 


This applies as a rule only to cities of a hut 


dred thousand or bigger. 

. It seems to be extremely difficult in the cou 
try to keep a good doctor within hurrycall dis 
tance, and to have the needed hospital serve 
available. To offset this, of eourse, telepl me 
and good roads and automobiles have made 
lots easier for the doctor to work over a widet 
territory and for sick people to be rushed to@ 
good hospital in a nearby city. In the field of 


health, the country has a lot of natural advan 


tages, not all of which are utilized. It is short 
on some of the aids that have been worked out 
by the towns. 


When you are talking about education, it 
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7 anid be unfair to limit the discussion to school 
}uildings and school teachers and school hours. 
‘probably the most important part of the edu- 
| eation of the farm boy, for instance, is that 
which he gets at home before and after school 
and during vacations. He learns a trade and 
acquires the point of view of an adult on farm 
problems almost automatically while he is grow- 
ing up, by watching his father work around 
& @ the farm and by helping him at various jobs. 
ly This is especially true if there is any effort 
made by the father to take the boy into his con- 








T- fidence and explain why certain things are be- 
ne i ing done, and give the boy some chance to make 
® § j»inor decisions on his own account. 
he | In formal school work, however, there is a 
is | at deal to be said for the country school. 
a, | Our better consolidated schools are doing fine 
work, and those schools that have Smith-Hughes 
he instruction in agriculture are being of special 
@ @ ervice to the agricultural community. Even 
fe the one-room school, for all its faults, does carry 
to § out an educational theory that has come into 
of | prominence lately, namely, that the child learns 
¥ more easily from older children than from any- 
. one else. The one-room school with a good 
00 Hf teachér gives the child more of a chance to get 
ne WH along as fast as his abilities will carry him, than 
sa does the more stratified system of city school. 
ny It might be noted also that in the recent lowa 
ls spelling contests, the championships and some 


of the best records were made by pupils from 
one-room schools. 

‘What the city community has done for itself 

at, has been very frequently the result of a blind 





nd movement participated in actively by only a 
y: few, and stimulated, especially in the field of 
nt, ° amusements, by the desire for profits rather 
Of than by the desire for the benefit of the group. 
ou There is. no chance of such haphazard work 
Se getting the country community any place. Ht 
en will neeessarily have to work with its eyes open, 
m- @ check up its assets and its resources, and decide 
ns what can be done to secure the things its people 
ne need. Imitation of the city is not possible, be- 
Ty eause there are not enough people or enough 
“money in the country community to make the 
of same plans pay. Imitation in many respects 
ver would not be desirable, even if it were possible. 
re j The good country community, therefore, has the 
in @ complicated job of trying to hold its own nat- 
2 ural advantages and also of figuring out new 
ge types of amusement and health work that will 
er- satisfy the needs of country people and will 
be meet the handicaps that lack of funds and a 
et comparatively small community impose. 
of 
He CORN BELT WEATHER 
_ - THE first week in May averaged five degrees 
rts fm -—« above normal, except in Indiana and Ohio. 


Rainfall was very light except in Kansas and 
ity Nebraska. It is now fairly certain that the hay 


ys. @ Top this year will be very light. Corn, over the 


greater part of the corn belt, is being planted 
| alittle earlier this year than usual. Soil mois- 

ture is below normal, and if our summer rains 

are below normal much damage can be done. - 





“UP-GRADE’”’ 


: NEXT week, the new serial, ‘‘Up-Grade,’’ 
begins. The struggle between rival towns 
md the part Stuart, the young engineer, plays 
take a dramatic tale. It is all the more dra- 
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un- ; 

is 2 Matic because Stuart happens to be in love with 
ice the daughter of his chief opponent. We like 
ee ally, however, the humor that Berry man- 





to put into all his stories. Stuart’s father, 






e it 
der old resort keeper, alone is enough to make 
08 “Up-Grade’’ worth reading. He has a sign in 






t of his place that says: ‘‘No Mosquitoes,”’ 
| “hd at the same time does a big business from 

a are ealled ‘‘Skeeter Skoot,’’ which is 
hteed to drive off the pests. When one of 
Ignant customers asked him how he dared 
Up the sign, ‘‘No Mosquitoes,’’ when he had 
Use nearly a bottle of “Skeeter Skoot”’ to 
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ort 












- stay alive during the evening, the proprietor 


amiably replied that he wanted to say: ‘‘No 
Mosquitoes Bite if You Use Skeeter Scoot,’’ 
but the sign was big enough only for the first 
two words. 

He is an amusing old scoundrel, and he shows 
the high point of his unmitigated nerve when 
he sends out five hundred invitations to his 
wedding, which is to be staged at his resort, and 
then charges guests full price for meals when 
they get there. 

‘‘Up-Grade’’ will give plenty of action, plen- 
ty of thrills, and also a number of very hearty 
laughs. 








L Odds and Ends 














OSSIPING in Washington last week, I 
found the name of Al Smith on nearly ev- 
ery tongue. Among some of the southern Dem- 
oerats I found the same dislike for Smith which 
many western Republicans have for Hoover. In 
fact, it is reported that there are thirty Demo- 
crats in the house who are talking about a third 
party. 

The Smith record in New York is that he 
has stood for the common man and the op- 
pressed as against unfair encroachments of big 
interests. Moreover, he has an unusual ability 
to pick good advisers. I know a number of 
good men in Washington and New York City in 
whose judgment I have the highest confidence, 
who believe that Smith would make one of the 
best presidents we have had for a number of 
years. 

It is quite commonly believed, by well-posted 
farm-minded people, that Smith would handle 
the farm problem in a fairer way than either 
Coolidge or Hoover. However, he is so com- 
pletely ignorant of everything connected with 
agriculture that much would depend on whom 
he selected for advice along this line. If he 
picked B. W. Kilgore, of North Carolina, or 
Clarence Ousley, of Texas, much might. be 
hoped for. I have it on good authority that 
Smith is not likely to say anything about the 
agricultural problem unless he is nominated, 
and even then he may not say so very much. 

In the Republican party, the outstanding 
thing I discovered in Washington was that the 
New York and Pennsylvania delegates to the 
Kansas City convention will dominate the situ- 
ation more than usual. They can give the nom- 
ination to Hoover if they wish. But from a 
number of different sources, I received infor- 
mation that Mellon, who is a powerful influence 
among those delegates, distrusts Hoover as 
strongly as do the farmers of the middle-west, 
tho, of course, the-reasons are different? This 
eastern group which is opposed to Hoover is 
reported to favor either Hughes or Coolidge. 
It is said that they are hoping to produce a 
deadlock between Lowden and Hoover, and 
then start a campaign for drafting Coolidge. 
If they are convinced, however, that in order 
to keep the middle-west from going Democratie, 
they will have to nominate either Lowden or 
Dawes, they will probably do so. Unfortunate- 
ly, most of these people think that such states 
as Iowa are so solidly Republican that they wil! 
vote the Republican ticket no matter who is 
put up. If this analysis is correct, it would 
seem that one of the great needs of the middle- 
west is to develop a strong Democratic party 
based on the principles of Jefferson, but 
brought up to date sufficiently to take account 
of the social changes that have resulted from 
the wonderful inventions of the past one hun- 
dred years. 

I was pleased to find that there is a rather 
strong farm sentiment in many parts of the 
east. I was told, for instance, that parts of 
Maryland are almost as strong for the MeNary- 
Haugen bill as Iowa, and that the farmers in 
large sections of New York state feel the same 


way about Hoover that we do in the middle- 
west. 

In case Smith runs against either Hoover or 
Coolidge, there seems to be the greatest variety 
of opinion as to the outcome. The most com- 
petent observers believe that Smith has an ex- 
cellent chance of beating either Hoover or 
Coolidge, and that the fight would be decided 
by the vote in New York state and in the mid- 
dle-west. 





HAVE a blind friend with whom I visit ev- 

ery two or three weeks. He tells me that he 
doesn’t like to associate with blind people be- 
cause so many of them are sour and down on 
the world. The one thing he asks for is plenty 
of work to do, and he feels that if he didn’t 
have plenty of work, he would then be irritable 
and grouchy. 

I wonder if all of us are not happier when 
we are busy. Of course, it is bad business to be 
rushed to the limit of human endurance, but as 
a general rule it is- better to work ten hours a 
day than it is to spend half of every day loaf- 
ing. I believe most farmers feel this way about 
it, and that as a rule they are happier when 
the spring work starts than they are during 
the winter, even tho they do have a pretty 
steady job with their winter chores. 

I suppose that it is this psychological situa- 
tion that certain people have in mind when 
they say: ‘‘Oh, the farmer would be all right 
if he would only quit belly-aching and get down 
to work.’’ It is true that it is an expensive lux- 
ury for any farmer to develop the habit of the 
chronic crab. It is bad business to spend our 
spare time associating with the people who do 
nothing but kick. 

‘‘But,’’ you say, ‘‘doesn’t Wallaces’ Farmer 
kick?’’ It is true that we have told the truth 
about the farm situation as we see it, and that 
we have urged the MeNary-Haugen bill in sea- 
son and out of season We have done this be- 
cause we felt it was our duty not only to the 
farmer but to the national welfare. 

We must all of us distinguish between the 
frame of mind which enables us to put on a 
good fight for agricultural justice in the na- 
tional scheme of things, and that which makes 
us professional belly-achers. As individuals, we 
must retain the feeling of joy in our work, no 
matter how unjustly farmers as a class may suf- 
fer. We must be ready to stand up and fight 
against injustices with a clear head and yet not 
lose our sweetness of temper. . 

It gives my blind friend zest in life to eom- 
pete to a certain degree with men who have 
their vision. He doesn’t whine, but takes pride 
in his achievements. Farmers are doing a some- 
what similar thing to a much greater extent 
than many people in the cities understand. The 
city people are making a mistake when hey 
interpret the farm fight for justice to mean 
that the bulk of farmers are chronic kickers. 





MET a young man a few weeks ago who has 

made an unusual suecess as a sales manager 
for one of the big corporations of the middle- 
west. He has five points in his program for 
suceess which he is trying constantly to live out 
every hour of the working day. They are: 

1. Know what you want—make a clear pic- 
ture of it. 

2. Want that thing above everything else. 

3. Expect to get it—cultivate a feeling of 
confidence that things are coming your way: 

4. Help yourself to get it. 

5. “Be willing to pay the price. 

IT really believe that these five rules will 
prove eventually to be worth a million dollars 
to some people who are now reading them in 
Wallaces’ Farmer. Applied with faith they 
can do marvelous things, thitys whieh are 
worth more than a million dollars. 

H. A. WALLACE. 





A failure to form a high ideal of character is fatal 
to the highest success.—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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- PRINCE DOMINO HEADS THE HEREFORDS 
Domino Bulls Nose Out Woodford in Race for Honors Among Hereford Sires 


of the Anxiety 4th bred cattle. The im, 
portance of Woodford and Perfection as 


RINCE DOMINO is now the undis- 
P puted leader among the sires of 


By D. F. Malin 












































Hereford prize winners at the In- factors in the production of winners s 2 
ternational Livestock Exposition. The THE LEADING SIRES OF HEREFORD WINNERS AT THE diminishing, while Prince Domino, Bean 
tabulation for the five years ending with INTERNATIONAL, 1923-1927 Mischief, Domino, Mischief Mixer ang 
1927 places Prince Domino definitely in other line-bred Anxiety 4th animals ayy | 
the lead and at the same time advances |p figuring to a greatert extent than eye 
two other sires, Domino and Beau Mis- \g before. It is entirely possible that in typ 
chief, above Woodford, the bull which SIRES ele lHle or three more years this table will cop, 
has headed these tabulations for a num- SiS |sia|sls F tain only the names of sires that repre — 
ber of years. When the 1926 table was ajajajaye |e lz sent the concentrated blood of the famoyg 
published in Wallaces’ Farmer, it was 1. Prince Domino 499611... 80]112| 24/148)266/630|/29 old foundation sire, imported and used 
predicted that another season would see . ee bea Ps _ z — a — . by Gudgell and Simpson more than forty 
Woodford wrsavy te A ee - me 4, Woodford 500000 .sssssssssseenneees| 96/100} 88] 48| 76/408/32 | Years ago. | 
Anxiety 4th bred bulls. e remarkable ee, | aera 56| 68] 92) 44] 36/296/37 : ‘ 
list of Ps of Prince Domino’s de- G6; REPGAter 2E9G9S «..n.....<ccoccisonsscessstsices 86| 42} 32] 72] 38/270/24 Narrow Range in Hereford Breeding 
seendants at the last International, ered- 7. Bonnie Brae 8th 239653... 66) 38) 50) 80) 18)252/19 As the table stands today, it indicates 
iting him with a ‘‘score’’ of 266 points, | 5 Braemore 666666 »......-.------| 40] 82| 88| 80 [248 8 | {hat Hereford breeders are confining 
fulfilled this forecast. 10. Hartland Mischief 1314000  .........:|-s|es.- 48| 88|112/248] 9 their breeding operations within a nar. 

3 : : 11. Beau President 171349. .....cccsse 72| 28) 46] 46] 52/244/31 rower range of bloodlines than is the 9 

Choicest Anxiety 4th Breeding 12. Major Domino 665033 ..ssscsssecsseee| sesre fesse 178| 42| 16/236) 8 | case in the 6ther breeds. Among the 

Prince Domino is a son of Domino, — irae ar gts sevennevencocc eens a. rs pe + r= ae Shorthorns and Angus we can find sey. _ 
from a dam by Beau Brummel, thus rep- 15. Laurel Perfection 641966 sssssssssss| 0. 120] 32] 32]....../184] 4 eral distinct, comparatively unrelated 
resenting the choicest Anxiety 4th breed- 16. Beat Aster 412145 ....cccccscsssssecseeseees 16] 48)...... 60| 54/178/13 strains. Among the Whitefaces, how. 
ing, the strain which for many years has 17. Woodford 9th 559720 .....ssscsssssesseees 16| 32} 40] 42| 26|156| 9 ever, the table indicates that the Anxiety 
been the predominant bloodline among - rare ag em nv re snnnecdcennnce 54) 30) 22 = 2 152 e 4th line has the field very nearly to 
American Herefords. There are among | 9; Bonnie Lad 20th 355369 ...........| 44| 38|'12| 32) 34(150(11 itself. The Hereford breeders have dis 
the twenty leaders in the accompanying covered in this blood a strain which 

successfully stands the test of intensifj. 








table many other bulls which carry the 
Anxiety 4th blood in concentrated form. 
The pedigrees of Beau Mischief, Bonnie Brae 
8th, Publican, Beau President, Mischief Mixer, 
Braemore, Beau Brummel and Bonnie Lad 20th 
are rich in this breeding. There is, in fact, only 
one bull in the twenty—Perfection—that does 
not show the influence of this famous founda- 
tion sire. Woodford, Woodford 9th and Re- 
peater show less Anxiety 4th blood than the 
others, but even they are in some measure in- 
debted to this celebrated source. 

Numerous changes have occurred in this line- 
up of Hereford show-ring sires since a year ago. 
Perfection, then in seventh place, has now 
dropped to fourteenth rank. Repeater has 
gained several places, advancing from tenth to 
sixth place. Mischief Mixer has also bettered 


his position materially, going from thirteenth 
up to eighth rank. 

Three bulls are new to the table this. year— 
Hartland Mischief, Beau Aster and Prince 
Domino 2d. Each member of the trio is a richly- 
bred Anxiety 4th bull. Hartland Mischief is a 
son of Mischief Mixer out of a dam by Bonnie 
Brae 15th. Beau Aster was sired by Beau Mis- 
chief, while Prince Domino 2d is a double 
grandson of Prince Domino. The three bulls 
replaced by this trio were Bocaldo 6th, Wood- 
ford 28th and Beau Blanchard. 

The Hereford bloodline situation, so far as it 
may be gauged by an examination of the pedi- 
grees of the breed winners at the most recent 
Internationals, reveals an increasing dominance 


cation, and they are carrying on with | 


it exclusively without recourse to outcrosses of 
foreign blood. 
To those who are not familiar with these 


studies, it should be explained that the points | 


in the accompanying table are determined on 
the following basis: 32 points to the sire, 16 
points to each grandsire and 8 points to each 
great-grandsire of a first prize winner; 24 
points to the sire, 12 points to each grandsire 
and 6 points to each great-grandsire of a see- 
ond prize winner, and 16, 8 and 4 points, re 
spectively, to the ancestors of third prize win- 
ners. The extreme right-hand column of the 
table denotes the number of individual winners 
in which the sire has figured during the past 
five Internationals. 


IF YOUR LEGUMES ARE WINTER KILLED 


Soybeans and Sudan Grass May Help Supply Hay and Pasture 


HE clover and alfalfa stands were seri- 

| ously thinned or entirely killed during 
the winter and early spring on thousands 

of farms in Iowa and the surrounding states. 
Just what adjustments can the operators of 


_ these farms make to provide hay, and, if need 


be, pasture to replace these lost acres? How 
ean they arrange to grow only about the acreage 
of corn-that was planned for, and yet put the 
remaining acres to profitable use? Can half- 
stands of clover and alfalfa be patched up by 
the use of a quick-growing hay crop seeding 
to provide hay in 1928? 

Many have already made adjustments by an 
increased acreage of small grain, early legume 
and rape seeding. Others did not realize how 
serious the injury was until recently. The high 
price of corn has encouraged others to plan on 
an inereased corn acreage. Increased corn acre- 
age is objectionable from the point of view of 
throwing the farm work and acreage out of 
balance. It does not promise the most profit 
if average production conditions exist in the 
corn belt during the growing season. High corn 
prices in May are followed by lower than aver- 
age prices the next winter in a majority of 
years. On the greater number of corn belt 
farms, providing an adequate supply of good 
quality hay and pasture is more important and 
more profitable than skimping these in order to 
grow a few acres more of corn. 


_.__With-shert lay prospects, soybeans and su- 


dan grass, either alone or combined, are the 
best bet for most Wallaces’ Farmer readers. 
For hay, soys planted at least two or three 
weeks after the close of corn planting, are best 
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both from the standpoint of keeping free of 
weeds and of the best time for making them 
into hay. Experienced growers are emphasiz- 
ing more and more the value of the thoro kill- 
ing of one crop of weeds before sowing. This 
means that the date of planting must in most 
cases come not earlier than June 10. For hay 
making, sowing as late as July 1 on a fertile, 
well tilled field is satisfactory in most years. 

Soys can be seeded- broadeast at the rate of 
one and one-half to two bushels, or put in with a 
grain drill with perhaps a little less seed. Tend- 
ing with a rotary hoe or surface cultivator is 
best and easiest. An ordinary weeder and har- 
row can be used if neither of the other tools 
are available. 


May Be Planted and Cultivated Like Corn 


Planting with a corn planter set to give a 
solid row of beans has been followed by many. 
Double planting, with the rows- eighteen to 
twenty-two -inches apart, is a modification. 
These are cultivated like corn. It is doubtful if 
this plan is to be recommended for hay pro- 
duction unless sudan grass or cane is seeded 
between the rows after one.or two cultivations. 
On many farms in southwestern Iowa and 
northern Missouri, this method of double seed- 
ing seems to be more satisfactory than either 
soys or sudan alone. Users claim for this meth- 
od greater ease in cutting, curing and handling 
than with soys alone, and more valuable feed 
than with sudan alone. 

Sudan seeded alone any time between May 20 
and July 1, produces a good crop that makes 
fairly good hay, or it can be used for pasture 


during the late summer or fall if needed. Asa 
hay, it is much less valuable than clover, alfalfa 


or soybeans, but superior to cane and millet— 


if it is cut before it becomes coarse and woody. 
Can a half-stand of alfalfa be patched up 90 


that more feed and less weeds will result than — 
if left ‘‘as is’’? In most eases the most satis ~ 


factory results would be obtained if oats or oats 
and sweet clover had been drilled in five or six 
weeks ago. Many, however, did not realize the 


extent of the injury until recently, or if s0, 7 
did not manage to get the patching done at 


that time. Many feel that such fields must 
be left for hay, none other being available. A 
considerable number have reported that if the 
first crop of alfalfa is cut rather early, the field 
disked, and sudan grass seeded, that the second 
and third crops are improved both in amount 
and quality. 

A southwestern Iowa reader who tried sudan, 


eane and soys in patching up a badly thinned 
seeding of alfalfa two years ago, reported find- _ 
ing sudan much the best. Perhaps the soys did — 


not have a fair test, as the summer was rather 


dry in that area. He reported difficulty in get- | 
ting cane and alfalfa to cure satisfactorily, but # 


the sudan and alfalfa did nicely. Several report 


doubling the second and third cuttings by this” 
plan and the elimination of a large amount of 


weeds from the hay crop. It is worth trying. 


Seed supplies of soybeans are generally ade- 
quate this year. No shortage or rapid rise m- 


price should occur unless the acreage is greatly 


increased. Sudan grass seed is also available in 
sufficient quantities to meet the needs of corm 


belt farmers. 
7 
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S ig | teen 1927 Master Farmers, cattle are a 
ean : major source of income. The size of this 
and of the business varies greatly. The range 
are js from Ed Hill, of Dallas county, who fattens 
ver twelve to fifteen cars of range-raised steers each 
two year, to H. D. Backhaus, of Worth county, who 
on HM jeeps something like fifteen cows, part of which 
Ore. are milked and the rest used to nurse calves. 
ous HM The young stuff is fattened out each year, mak- 
sed ing part of a carload for marketing. The type 
tty @ of cattle enterprise varies. Three keep herds 

of cows of the special dairy breeds. Two are 

gwners of purebred herds of dual-purpose 


ey ALL of the farms operated by the six- 


§ breeds. Among the strictly beef cattle men, six 
tes gre primarily raisers and feeders of baby beef, 
ing tho several of these purchase’ additional cattle 
ar. for fattening. Six are primarily feeders of pur- 
the @ chased steers. One of these, John N. Smith, of 
the @ Jones county, is also counted as one of the five 
eV. dairymen, since a small but high quality Hol- 
ed stem herd is also kept on his farm. One or two 
We ears of light-weight beef cattle are fed on this 
ty farm each year. Thus I have found additional 
to proof that lowa farmers can be both good dairy- 
iss @ men and good cattle feeders. Until I visited 
ch D. J. Sechnittjer, of the 1926 group of Master 
fi. Farmers, I was rather positive that no Iowa 
th farmer could be both.. I am wondering if the 


MAKING CATTLE PAY. THE BILLS 


1927 Master Farmers Make Records in Handling Beef Cattle 


By Jay Whitson 





1928 MASTER FARMERS WANTED 


This article tells of some of the work 
Master Farmers of 1927 are doing. From it 
and other articles, readers have been able 
to figure out just how good a farmer and a 
man one has to be to win this honor. Is 
there a man in your community who ranks 
up? If so, send for a nominating blank 
and present his name. All nominations 
must be in by June 1. 











Frank Beath, of Adams county, is probably 
the outstanding baby beef producer in the 
group. On his farm, as with a majority of 
farms in the south two or three tiers of coun- 
ties in Iowa, there is a considerable acreage 
best adapted to permanent pasture. Keeping a 
beef cow herd is the most common use made of 
such pasture. Mr. Beath has kept a herd of 
Hereford eattle, to produce cattle for feeding, 
practically ever since he started farming. He 
was one of the first in his community to market 
the cattle produced as baby beef. He sold his 
first lot of fat yearlings in 1906. He erected*the 
second silo in the Corning trade territory. It 
probably was the second in Adams county. 
While keeping a herd of twenty-five to thirty 


breeding purposes, tho the herds have been used 
for straight baby beef production for several 
years. Blakely still sells some bulls from his 
small herd. 

Ed Hill, of Dallas county, is the one man in 
the group who might be designated as the year- 
around eattle feeder. He feeds several droves 
and markets cattle at all seasons of the year. 
He feeds cattle of different sizes and ages, and 
with much variation in quality. Some are well- 
finished when sold, and others are only half-fat. 

Among the six feeders of purchased steers, 
O. W. Johnson, of Marshall county, is doing 
this job in the way that was to me the most 
interesting. He buys his cattle direct from the 
men raising them. For four years the steers 
have been purchased from the same herd in the 
Nebraska sand hills. Osear Johnson doesn’t 
worry about how they are going to feed out. 
He knows before he starts, as he gets cattle of 
the same breeding each year. 

Johnson buys his feeders in the fall, when 
they are-eighteen to twenty-four months old. 
For several years he has fattened eighty head 
or more. The cattle are wintered largely on 
silage. He\has two 16x36-foot hollow tile silos 
that have been filled each year since 1911. In 
addition to silage, the steers usually receive leg- 
ume hay and linseed or cottonseed meal. The 
steers marketed in August, 1927, received about 
forty pounds of cottonseed meal a head during 
the winter of 1926-1927. They received prac- 
tically no hay. They made excellent 





of 1928 group will furnish more evidence. 

As with the group selected one year ago, the 
se large use of silage in growing and fattening 
its steers is one of the outstanding 
on items. Nine out of the twelve use 
16 silage as an important part of the 
ch ration, and all feel they can’t afford 
24 todo without it. Two others are def- 
re initely planning on silage to use 
e- primarily for beef eattle. One ex- 

‘e pects to build a silo this year. 

n- In addition to his regular silo, 

he that was erected fourteen years ago, 

ts @ John M. Hunt, of Hardin county, 

st used a trench silo in 1926 and 1927. 
The first year he built it, or rather 





dug it, to utilize some corn that was 
not mature. He found it so satis- 
factory and the additional green 
feed fitted in so nicely with cattle 
feeding, that the use of the trench 
silo was extended. 

All are using alfalfa hay alone or 
or in mixtures. A majority grow alfalfa pri- 


‘ marily to use in the ration for beef cows and 
3 steers, 

‘ Protein Concentrate a Good Investment 
Eight out of the twelve regularly use a pro- 
% fein concentrate in feeding in addition to the 
“ ue of alfalfa hay. Cottonseed meal, linseed 
= | meal and mixed feeds containing orfe or both 
4 of these concentrates and molasses are used. _ 
<a These observing, experienced feeders not only 
i ®@ have studied the results of steer feeding tests at 
+ the various experiment stations, but have tried 
4 jm Cut on their own farms similar combinations of 
4 feeds. They have found that a purchased pro- 
i tein concentrate is a good investment. 
i A large share of the cattle market- 





Cattle feeding plant on the farm of O. W. Johnson, of Marshall county, Iowa. 


cows, he had found it desirable to purehase ad- 
ditional eattle for feeding, and in 1927 fattened 
106 head. In feeding out additional calves, he 
is like several others in this group. 

Mr. Beath did not quit trying out new things 
in connection with cattle feeding, when he be- 
gan feeding baby beeves and using silage. In 
1927, he began the feeding of grain to nursing 
calves while running on pasture with their 
mothers. In this he is still pioneering. Feed- 
ing grain to calves to be sold as breeding stoek 
has been common, but it is new in herds kept 
for baby beef production. 

Nearly all the cows kept by these six baby 
beef producers are purebred. Leffler and 
Schultz at one time marketed some or all for 


gains on a winter ration of silage 
and cottonseed meal. Mr. Johnson 
has found the use of rotation pas- 
ture, largely red clover, and a full 
grain ration a very satisfactory plan 
of summer feeding. He markets his 
steers at about two and one-half 
years old, late in July or in Au- 
gust. This method of handling has 
given good gains that are not costly, 
enough finish to sell well, and fits in 
nicely with the operation of a farm 
with little or no permanent pasture. 

Carl Anderson, of Washington 
county, has also quit buying his 
feeders at the public stockyards. An- 
derson has been feeding range- 
raised calves for several years, and 
has found those bought in Kansas 
City or other river markets very apt to be out 
of condition and also lacking in uniformity in 
feeding ability. He purchased his first lot di- 
rect from the producer in 1927. The calves 
came from Texas, from one of the large oper- 
ators there, who has been selling cattle ‘‘on 
description’’ for a long time. 


Not a Calf Was Out of Condition 


I visited the farm operated by Mr. Ander- 
son a couple of weeks after the calves arrived 
from Texas. They were being started out on a 
ration of silage and legume hay. Every one 
came up to the silage troughs, and to ali appear- 
ances not a calf was out of condition. This is a 
better record than calves moved from Texas to 

Towa in November would have made 








t ed by this group are sold during the 
summer and fall months. Part of 
this, of course, is dtie to the large 
| Share handling baby beef. Not 
one of these feeders of beef cattle 
| a markets all the steers fed during the 
| Wmter. Nine regularly market all 
' the beef finished during the sum- 
_ ler or fall months. Of course, cows 
- tulled from the herd and other odds 
" and ends are often marketed in the 
“inter. But the beef cattle enter- 
’ Pise is planned to send the most fat 
tattle to market between corn plant- 
) mg and silo filling time. This prac- 
has worked well. With these 
n the beef cattle enterprise has | 
ead to pay for farms and im- 
ements, to make comfortable 
es and to educate children. 
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farm of E. L. Hill, Dallas county, Iowa. 





Ae as: 


Combined crib and granary, a part of the cattle feeding equipment on the 


if kept in the Kansas City stock- 
yards for two to six days. 

Cattle raising and feeding on all 
these farms are primarily means of 
marketing grain, of making possible 
the profitable use of a large acreage 
of legumes, and of building up the 
fertility of the soil. Ray Redfern 
expressed the thought and experi- 
ence of a large number of corn belt 
farmers when he said: 

‘‘In theory one can maintain soil 
fertility with cattle or sheep, but 
mighty few do it.. Hogs rather gen- 


corn fed, but in the long run the 
added crop yields and the use of 
roughage and pasture that would 
otherwise go to waste, make cattle 
profitable.’ . 


erally average a bigger return for _ 
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Seven Plump Kernels 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
I am somewhat surprised that Pro- 
fessor Cunningham did not find more 


than three kernels of wheat in Viggo 
Justesen’s chaff. I imagine that I 
have found at least seven very plump 
kernels, viz: 

1. That it has become a fad to send 
children to high. school. Many stu- 
denis attend high school because “ev- 
erybody’s doing it,’ and on that ac- 
count high school is a very good place 
to have a good time. 

2. That athletics are given too prom- 
inent a part in our high school work. 
Boys that are good athletic prospects 
—i. e., if they are likely to “make the 
team’’—are especially encouraged to 
attend high school and college. Often 
“very poor sticks” get thru high 
school by being coddled along simply 
because they are good athletes. 

3. That too often the consolidated 
school is not fitted to the needs of 
the farm boy. It is patterned after the 
city school. Its course of study is pri- 
marily for training for city occupa- 
tions. Everyone will not agree that 
this is true. Many of us are still la- 
boring under the delusion that the ed- 
ucational “revolution” that had its be- 
ginning about 1910, is still going 
strong. ‘ This revolution, started by 
such men as Storms and Holden, of 
Ames, has left some permanent re- 
sults. But it has not done as much 
for our educational system as some 
of us had hoped. Our consolidated 
school is still a city-minded school, 
transplanted into the country. 

4. That too often the college gradu- 
ates do not go back to the farm. , This 
criticism has some legitimate answers, 
but the fact remains. Certainly both 
Mr. Stacy and Professor Cunningham 
know this. If they will recall their 
freshman days they will find among 
their former acquaintances a large 
number who started in good faith to 
go thru college with the intention of 
farming afterward. Subsequently they 
changed their minds—for the most 
part wisely, because they were not fit- 
ted for farming after they finished 
college. 

5. That it is hard for the average 
child of high. school age to absorb 
ideas primarily intended for the more 
roature mind. 

6. That a modern college education 
gives the student a false “high stand- 
ard of living.” Very often people fool 
themselves into thinking that their 
standard of living is high, when it is 
not. It is hard to conceive of a higher 
standard of living than one which 
places above all else the founding of a 
permanent, decent home, and an hon- 
orable family. Too many college peo- 
ple apparently place luxuries above 
these things. 

7. That our educational system is 
becoming too standardized. We are 
living in an age of standardization. 
It works with bridges, with auto tires, 
and with almost everything else—so 
why not with the human mind? (If 
Hoover becomes president he will 
probably standardize babies.) We 
have apparently forgotten that all hu- 
man minds were not cast in the same 
mold. 

Mr. Justesen leaves a great many 
things unanswered. Some of them are 
likely to remain unanswered for some 
time. It seems tnat our educators 
have forgotten a very large class of 
our people, who do not attend high 
school—who scarcely get thru our 
grade schools. These same young 


~>~“folks-to-a large extent have no win- 


ter occupation. They are compelled to 
make a living in the summer. They 
are a prolific class of people, and will 
in a few generations be our actual 
working farmers. If thesé people are 


not educated we will surely have a 
peasant class of farmers in the United 
States. 

Mr. Justesen receives criticism be- 
cause he apparently wants to trans- 
plant the Danish system to our coun- 
try. Probably the Danish system in 
its entirety would not work. It is 
typically American to refuse to ac- 
cept foreign ideas, but possibly a sug- 
gestion from a good neighbor would 
not be entirely amiss. 

Mr. Justesen is not the only critic 
of our present educational system. Let 
me quote from the head of one of the 
high school departments of one of the 
largest cities in the middle-west, a 
teacher of many years’ experience: 
“The athletics in city school need 
looking into. The money spent with- 
out visible benefit accruing needs 
holding onto. . . . Routine and equali- 
zation of salary schedules and of cur- 
ricula have stereotyped the work to 
great injustices of students. ... En- 
ergy is spent on stuff to advertise the 
school, to get the school into the pa- 
per, that should be spent -on figuring 
why a boy should be held in school to 
fail and fail and fail studies he can 
never get. We need double and triple 
tracks for types of minds. All people 


given lessons about fairies and hob- 
goblins. He no doubt can learn to 
read by perusing such junk, but what 


of the character that is being molded?. 


One of the books which helped form 
the mind of Abraham Lincoln was the 
English reader edited by Lindley Mur- 
ray. Our present day readers can not 
be put in the same class with that 
book of a century ago. What is the 
use of spending large sums of money 
on our schools and then giving the 
children junk in their school readers? 

BE. K. INMAN. 

Woodbury County, Iowa. 


Endorsed “Stockade” 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I wish to add my endorsement to 
grandma’s 25 cents’ worth regarding 
“Stockade.” I was six years old when 
the Civil war broke out. We lived in 
Henderson county, Illinois. I have 
some vivid recollections as to what 
was going on. My father was a Union 
Leaguer, and other Union Leaguers 
came to our house, mostly of a night, 
to talk with my father regarding the 
best plan of procedure for the Union 
League to combat the menace of the 
Knights of the Golden Circle, who had 











his banjo to some Hausa traders. 








WILSON TRADES HIS BANJO 
Jim Wilson, in this picture, is shown demonstrating the merits of 


The audience looks appreciative, but all 
Jim got out of the deal was a homespun tablecloth. Worse than that, his 
other banjo disappeared. Flood’s article on page 9 tells about this incident 
of the trip across Africa by motorcycle. 











are not equally educatable in certain 
book courses. Instead of training loaf- 
ers to fail studies and be glorified in 
athletics and go out thinking the 
world owes them huzzahs, we need to 
fit every child to earn his living, to 
control himself as regards crime, to 
employ his leisure with pleasure and 
profit to himself and no harm to the 
community.” 
H. E. SKOTT. 
Jackson County, Iowa. 


School Readers 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

As several have written to Wallaces’ 
Farmer about school matters, I would 
like to write about one thing that I 
am sure is of great importance in 
school work. The material printed in 
the school readers, at least those used 
in Woodbury county, is greatly in- 
ferior to what was used forty years 
ago. If anyone will take the trouble 
to hunt up his old McGuffey’s or San- 
der’s readers and compare them with 
the readers now in use he can not help 
being struck by the great deteriora- 
tion in the mental pabulum provided 
for the growing minds of America. In- 
stead of moral lessons which would 





‘ help the learner all thru life he is 


practically taken possession of the 
southern portion of our county in and 
around what was known as_ Terre 
Haute, where they had some rebel 
sympathizers. 

I was small but I remember I was 
deeply interested in what the Union 
Leaguers talked about and I usually 
slipped. behind something and kept 
still and listened. My recollection is 
that the Union Leaguers kept a spy 
or two in the camp of the Knights of 
the Golden Circle, and that they re- 
ported they were training, but drink- 
ing and carousing a good share of the 
time, that they were buying and get- 
ting hold of all the firearms they 
could. Their plan was at a certain sig- 
nal to go forth to our county seat andj 
burn it, and terrorize the country gen- 
erally. At one time they had the day 
set. The Union Leaguers were busy 
making ready for them, and on that 
day were lined up along the road the 
Knights would take for our county 
seat. But something happened, and 
they didn’t materialize. 
seems to have happened at Sandusky. 
I consider “Stockade” a very good pic- 
ture of the rebel plot to carry the 
war into the north. : / 
E. R. GREENMAN. 


.. Ringgold County, Iowa. 


The same — 


Foreign Trade 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

There is no sentiment in trade, 
nation aggressively acquires and holds 
commercial supremacy by “mildnegg 
and sweet reasonableness.” There jg _ 


not an American vessel carrying goody _ 


into foreign markets but is ‘ 
freighted with the possibilities of wap _ 
There is not an American dollar ee 4 
vested in foreign bonds but Carries — 
with it the possibilities of NOn-pay. 


ment and investigation by our Depa. @ 


ment of State. 

“Reduction of production of Amer. 
can agricultural products to market 
demand” means what is left of the 
American market after the needs of 
commercial supremacy and foreign ~ 
debts are provided for by the importa- 
tion of foreign agricultural products, 
Home demand of our own agriculturaj 
products will decrease directly in pro 


portion to the extension of our foreign. 


commerce dnd the increase of our for. 
eign investments. 

The Hoover ideal of American com. 
mercial supremacy in the world mar. 
ket is splendid, brilliant, Napoleonic 
One floats on air when one contem- 
plates it. But, with a war on our 
hands, with 150,000,000 stomachs to 
fill and backs to clothe, with 3,000 
miles it may be of ocean lanes to keep 
open to feed our people, hunger ig 
hunger and starvation is starvation, 
We are back to earth again and real 
ity. This is the groundtone of our 
commercial expansion music we must 
also listen to. 

There is inherent in this Hoover 
ideal a thing yet more sinister, the de 
struction of American rural life as we 
now know it and the total subversion 
of our form of government. 

Foreign commerce knows neither 
conscience nor country. The ery 
against the American farmer is that he 
must produce food products yet more 
cheaply. If our ideal of national devel 
opment is cheap food production, it 


can be realized by concentrating our | 


farm lands into large-scale holdings 
under corporate management and em 
ploying cheap farm labor, reducing to 
a minimum even the peon’s standard 
of existence. 
the past by other nations, but the’ 
price in human degredation has been 
too great and the reaction in human 
bloodshed and horror too fearful for 
our people to lay the foundation of a 
landed aristocracy in America. 

No nation ever destroyed its agtk 
culture and escaped destruction 
America dares not replace 


dependent, small-farm owners with 
large-scale ownership and _  peons 


America dares not weigh the liberties — 


of our common people against the eX 
igencies of foreign trade and foreign 
investments. No citizen fully under 
standing the results of the Hoover 
ideal of American commercial supreir 
acy in the world markets dare give it 
or its author support. 

Colorado. W. A. MACPHERSON. 


Election and the Farmer 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 





I think if Coolidge, Hoover or any 


other “against the farmer” man is 


sélected at the convention 


Democratic nominee. 


buy, which will help us some. We Te. 


ceive no benefit from the present tal-— 
iff as we are not “protected.” Wé © 
farmers should vote for the man & } 
party that will help farming. Four 


years more of Coolidge is four yeare, 
more of peasantry for us. 


GEO. MARLTRY. || 
McLean County, Illinois: i 


atte 


a8 


This has been done in © 


its mik 
lions of sturdy, intelligent, skilled, im 


‘or presi — 
dent, we farmers should vote for the — 
If elected this 
will mean lower tariff with conse | 
quent lower prices for the things We © 
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Pat banjo is missing—what is 
J ors, he believes I stole it. A 
nice kind of a partner to have on a 
| motorcycle trip across Africa! And 
that’s what we both think, too. 
his story really began six years 
in the Canadian National Park 
“when I had inveigled a girl from Med- 
jeine Hat into going to the movies 
h me. The plot developed rapidly 
t same evening when my partner 
Jim, curly-headed imp of impulse that 
he is, stole our car and made the 
‘ws lady and myself walk home. 
{At least I think he stole it.) And 
® pov, like the candy wheel at the coun- 
ty fair, where the story will stop, no- 
body knows. 







SPRBRRS He ees 


& 


[had a date—six years ago, before I 
was married. Nor that every girl in 
® the crowd, one by one, had high-hatted 
my partner Jim, for there is a differ- 
ence between him and me. For in- 
‘glance, I've been married for three 
years and he’s not even been engaged 
that long—at least not to the same 
® girl. There’s a difference somewhere 
| —both of us agree on that. 
Can’t you see poor Jim skulking 
® alone in his tent that night cursing the 
- Canadian maidens who had turned him 
@ gown and brooding over the fact that 
he'd been born with more of a way 
_ with machinery than with maidens? 
- At any rate, when my girl and I came 
| out of the motion picture theater that 
evening our old jitney, the original 
Oscar II, had been stolen, and we had 
along, long walk- home. 
“The Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
turned out the whole force, on motor- 
‘eycles, horseback, and in autos, to find 
the missing Oscar, but I’ll always be- 
| lieve Jim stole it. He insists that a 
' Mian would be a fool to steal his own 
car. Another case where we agree! 
And now Jim believes I stole his 
~ banjo! 
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Not Sorry Banjo Gone 


 *It's stolen, and I’m glad of it, but a 
@ man would be a fool to steal a banjo 
when he can’t play it, wouldn’t he? 
And a bigger fool if he could. I’m 
|-glad it’s gone. I’m even glad Jim 
“thinks I stole it for he thus gives me 
 ttedit for a revenge that is six years 
old. I have all the satisfaction of ac- 
® tually having stolen it and yet he can’t 
® te angry with me because he isn’t cer- 
tain that I'm guilty. If I admit I did 
Rot steal it I lose the credit and satis- 
' faction. If I admit I did he would be 
mad as a hatter himself. 
nee Jim will read this when it’s 
blished, I can’t say here whether I 
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3 ‘state what actually happened and you 
_ May draw your own conclusions. From 
_ the evidence there’s no cause to sus- 
@ ect me except that it would be the 
® ‘logical thing for me to do for any 
“Dumber of good reasons. 
_ (One can not carry all the comforts 
: of home when trekking across equato- 
Tial Africa on a motorcycle and so why 
® ‘ty to crowd in some of the discom- 
@ forts as well? 
__ We had trimmed down our comple- 
“ment of clothing until the only way we 
_ Sould change clothes was to change 
With each other. And this for a four 
Months’ trip thru the black heart of 
Africa itself! Despite all the warn- 
against black scorpions, white 
&, ticks, sand flies, snakes and ma- 
I chills we gave up the comfort of 
light folding bed and slept on the 
found for months in order to lighten 
r load—by less than the weight of 
banjo. After fighting a rearing, 
ing motorbike all day or pushing 
ru miles of loose, hot sand a soft 
‘ed is one thing to look forward to, 
sae soft music on a banjo is quite an- 
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Jim Loses His Banjo and the Trip Is Ruined 
By FRANCIS A, FLOOD 


Nothing remarkable, of course, that - 


' ‘ttole his banjo or not. I'll simply { 








rica 





where in the edge of the Sahara desert 
with a couple of broken down motor- 
cycles and only the satisfaction that 
we’d had good music while it lasted! 

Honestly, wouldn’t you have been 
tempted to steal it yourself? So was 
I—tempted. 

We were so loaded down with lug- 
gage on our doughty little one-lunged 
motorbikes that when we arrived at 
Kano, with 3,000 miles more to go, 
we'd already bent one side car chassis 
and broken three side car springs, to 
say nothing of a rear axle, a part of 
the main frame, a bundle carrier, six 
spokes, and a record for slow travel- 
ing. We were nearly broke ourselves 
from paying repair bills. But on top 
of all our mass of luggage rode the 
inevitable big banjo in its huge leath- 
er case. There it perched with a per- 
fectly insufferable air of smug con- 
ceit as if to challenge, “Just try to get 
rid of me.” 

We were also carrying a small fold- 
ing banjo that some one had given 
Jim. (I was glad it wasn’t a bass 
drum or a piano for he would have car- 
ried it just the same.) I suggested 
that we ship the big banjo around to 
the east coast of Africa to wait for us 
there and, big hearted, recommended 
carrying the small one with us. But 
Jim insisted that. while the little one 
was all right to fold up it was no good 
to,play.. His solution was to sell it to 
a Hausa trader, one of those black 
sharpers of northern Nigeria who 
know more about shrewd bargaining 
and sharp trading than the eleven 
tribes of Israel, if there were that 
many. 


Native Tried to Buy Banjo 


That same afternoon one of these 
whiskered Hausamen, black = and 
smooth as a barrel of crude oil, ap- 
peared on our east house porch in 
Kano. He squatted on the white cal- 
loused soles of his bare feet amid his 
collection of leather pillows, bright na- 
tive baskets, and other clever crea- 
tions in brass and grass, and Jim be- 
gan his banjo palaver. 

“Change-change for one cloth,” coun- 
tered the black Hausa slicker when 
Jim suggested that he buy the toy 
banjo. ‘“‘You give six shilly me.” 

“Your brother he try sell me same 
cloth one time six shillings,’ I pro- 
tested, knowing there was a nigger in 
the woodpile as well-as on the porch. 
As a matter of fact, he hadn’t, but 
since these Machiavellian tricksters 
pretend to no honesty themselves they 
naturally believe no one else. So I'd 
really not been guilty of any deception 


whatever. 


After indulging him: in his favorite 
sport of bargaining for half an hour 
we finally gave the small banjo and 
one shilling to the Hausa trader for 
a piece of native cloth that had prob- 
ably come from Manchester. He saw 
the big banjo and wanted it for anoth- 
er shilling, but Jim laughed at him. 

“You draw me -paper for banjo,” de- 
manded the trader after the deal was 
made. “Paper he say police me no 
steal banjo.” 

Without this guarantee of title the 
banjo would probably be considered 
by the police as stolen property, and 
so Jim wrote the following memoran- 
dum on a sheet of notebook paper and 
handed it to the Hausaman: “I have 
sold one banjo to Ahmed Abdullah 
Gombo. Jim Wilson.” 

And the next day when we returned 
to the rest house from a visit in town 
the big banjo was gone! 

Now it seems reasonable to me that 
the shrewd Ahmed Gombo, armed as 
he was with a certificate of banjo own- 
ership, probably stole the instrument 
while we were gone. He would keep 
it hidden until we left town and then 
send it down country, with the signed 


(Continued on page 10) 











It Costs 
Very Little 
to Recondition 
a Model T 
Ford 


THE cost of reconditioning the Model T Ford is 
small because of the low cost of Ford parts and 
the established Ford policy of charging all labor 
at a standard flat rate. 

The economical thing for you to do with your 
Model T Ford is to take it to the nearest Ford 
dealer and have him estimate on the cost of putting 
it in Al shape. You may find that the expenditure 
of a few dollars will be the means of giving you 
thousands of miles of additional service. 

For a labor charge of $20 to $25 you can 
have your motor and transmission completely 
overhauled. This price includes new bearings, 
reboring cylinders and any other work necessary. 
Parts are extra. 

Noises in the Model T Ford can be taken out 
easily and cheaply. The labor cost of tightening 
doors is only $1.25. Usually very few néw parts 
are required. 

There is no reason for driving a shabby Ford. 
Repainting runs from $10 to $25. Taking dents 
out of body panels and doors runs from $3 to $16 
for labor. A fender can be replaced for a labor 
charge of $1 to $2.50. The cost of fenders runs 
from $3.50 to $5. 

It will pay you, therefore, to see your Ford 
dealer and have him put your Model T in good 
running order. By doing so you will protect and 
maintain the investment you have in your car and 
get months and years of pleasant, reliable trans- 
portation at a very low cost per mile. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
Detroit, Mich. 
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A Family Play-Orchestra 
Fun—and Some Music—for Children and Grownups 


By FANNIE R. BUCHANAN 


HEN you were six or ten did you 
ever play “band” or “orches- 
tra’? The tin-pan drum, paper-cov- 
ered comb and maligned mouth organ 
of thirty years ago take on a real sig- 
nificance in the light of the toy or- 
chestra and harmonica bands of today. 
Organized play at music-making is a 
new idea but it is proving such a good 
one that everywhere home and school 
are adopting it. This music-play may 
be so well planned and directed that 
thru it many a lesson is learned. Per- 
haps the best feature is that when 
well carried on, toy orchestras and 
bands initiate the uninitiated into 
some of the joys of group music mak- 
ing. They beguile into an appreciation 
of music which even if it never leads 
to serious study at least this apprecia- 
tion is a satisfaction and a pleasure. 
The toy orchestra idea is most elas- 
tic. It can be adapted by any parent 
or teacher to meet the peculiar needs 
of children in any home or school. 
Home-made instruments require only 
materials at hand in the average kitch- 
en, and manufactured toy instruments 
are quite inexpensive. 

Any non-pitch instrument or fake- 
instrument may be rhythmically 
played with piano or with phonograph, 
and when a whole set of such, as 
drums, cymbals, triangles, bells and 
bird whistles reinforce the original 
score, the effect of the performance is 
highly pleasing—at least to the per- 
formers, and from three-year-old to 
grandfather, the toy orchestra has the 
double appeal of play and music. 

For little children it is a simple 
game where just rhythmic beating 
may be the goal. Developed for older 
children, it may mean not only rhyth- 
mic response but theme recognition; 
accuracy, discrimination between loud 
and soft music, alertness in following 
a leader’s signals and, above all, an 
observing acquaintance with music. 

Toy instruments may be home-made 
by older children. Big-sounding drums 
are evolved from large tin containers 
such as lard cans, tenor drums from 
gallon tin cans. Soft toned drums 
(imitation of kettle-drum tones) need 
only a large-sized round oatmeal box 
and drumsticks with large bottle corks 
on the tips. Cymbals, improvised from 
kitchen covers, serve nicely. A horse 
shoe hung from a Bit of picture wire 
and struck with a spike has a tinkling 
ring of a real triangle. A comb cov- 
ered with paper drones like a bag-pipe. 
Wooden blocks from the nursery make 
good clappers, while rhythm sticks 
may be whittled from hard wood. Bird 
whistles from the dime store are a 
pleasing addition and tiny bells sewed 
to a narrow piece of elastic, which 
may be slipped over the fingers, are 
also favorites. 

Manufactured instruments include 
drums, triangles, tambourines, clapper 
clogs, wood blocks, rhythm-sticks 
cymbals, castanets, bells, bird whistles 
and small xlyophones. One company 
which handles these has prepared 
count scores showing just where and 
how long each instrument is to play. 
Specially prepared phonograph rec- 
ords go with these scores. One which 
contains eight little tunes includes 
“John Peel,” “Top O’ Cork Road,” 
“The Tailor and the Mouse,” etc. The 
count score for “John Peel’ goes like 
this: 

Beginning on the first court or beat, 
strike the triangle once on each beat 
for four beats. Then the triangle is 
quiet and the sticks go into action 
for four taps, one tap for each beat. 
Cymbals made from kitchen covers 
are clanged four times, once for each 
beat. Next, the wooden blocks, struck 
four timés, in time with the music. 
Then the tambourine and bells, struck 
or jingied four times, once for each 
beat of music. Lastly, the drums for 


‘four beats. The finish is grand and 








glorious. With the last drum beat all 
of the instruments go into action, in- 
cluding the drums, for eight counts, 
each instrument being struck once to 
a beat of the music. 

In a small group only one loud-toned 
instrument should be used. Boys at 
first may demand drums and cymbals 
but they soon like triangle and bells. 
As in a real orchestra, the leader is 
the most important person and must 
stand in full view of each player. 
Whether this is father, mother or big 
brother, the leader must mark time 
quite correctly with a baton, and must 
also signal each player when his in- 
strument is to be heard. He must 
know the music by ear and know at 
just what point each player is-to be 
signaled, always following the same 
plan for a number. The players 
must learn to watch the leader not 
alone for their signal to play, or to 
stop, but they time their beat to his 
and soften or increase their tone as he 
indicates by sign language and baton. 

For community clubs or groups of 
people with limited experience in fol- 
lowing a leader, a medley of old tunes 
is the best beginning. The change of 
tune is easily recognized so that less 
difficulty is found in following the 
leader. In such a medley singing will 
add to the pleasure of the group. A 
pianist can arrange such a medley, 





each repeated and easily recognized . 


in its repetition. 


After the first pleasure in rhythmic 


response, children enjoy suiting the 
toy instruments to the “feel” of the 
music. The old sleepy-time favorite, 
“Rock-a-Bye Baby,’ always brings to 
children the thought of using soft 
toned instruments, and of playing 
these lightly. The count-score for 
“Rock-a-Bye Baby” is as follows: 

Rock-a-bye—soft drum and bells; 
baby—soft drum and bells; in the tree 
—soft drum and bird whistle; top— 
soft drum and bird whistle; when the 
wind blows the cradle will rock—same 
as above; when the bough breaks, the 
cradle will fall—same except soft 
cymbals on “breaks” and on “fall’; 
down will come baby, cradle and all— 
same as first line. 

The piano musie for this old song is 
found in many collections of familiar 
songs and there is a beautifully record- 
ed violin solo of it which is used in 
schools for toy orchestra purposes. 
Other selections such as “Nola,” “The 
Glow Worm,” and “Le Secret,” are 
very good for expression work with 
groups of older children. 

Whether toy orchestra or harmon- 
ica, the idea of active participation in 
music-making for everybody is pro- 
viding pleasureful, wholesome play, 
which is its own justification, and 
even a greater service when it leads 
into the serious making of music. 

All the fun of playing an organ does 
not belong to the dignified church or- 
ganist, nor to the man who manipu- 
lates the theater organ. The harmon- 
ica holds rapture for the boy and for 
his friends when they get together to 





The first orchestra rehearsal 


and the phonograph affords an excel- 
lent one in its four sets of “Songs of 
the Past.” Number one of this set in- 
cludes, with others, such favorites as 
“Annie Rooney,” “Comrades,” and 
“Sweet Marie.” 

For little children a collection of 
themes known as “Rhythm Medley 
No. 1,’.a phonograph record is espe- 
cially good because after each of the 
six well defined themes there is a 
slight pause. The medley closes with 
a repetition of the first march-theme 
which furnishes opportunity for tune 
recognition as well as for a grand full 
orchestra close. This medley might 
be used with instrument combinations 
as follows: 

Tune 1—Big drum, cymbal. Tune 
2—Tambourine, bells. Tunes 3—Tri- 
angie, soft drum. Tune 4—Cymbals, 
big drum. Tune 5—Tenor drum, bird 
whistle. Tune 6—Triangle, clappers, 
soft drum. End—aAll together. 

This scoring presupposes a large 
family group, and the drafting of all 
grownups including the hired man, as 
one successful mother-leader reported 
doing. For smaller groups the instru- 
ments may be arranged in more sim- 
ple scoring. 

Any Sousa march is good for 
rhythm, and “The Stars and Stripes 
Forever” is especially fine because of 
its several distinct tunes which are 





practice with their portable organs. 
In the national fame which this pocket 
orchestra has attained, musicians of 
both high and low -brows have set 
their stamp of approval upon it wheth- 
er played by note or by ear. Price, 
size and technic combine to make the 
mouth organ the boy’s own instrument. 
Any lad can own one at 50 cents, and 
almost any boy can follow the free 
instructions to be had with it. A half 
hour of the blow, draw, blow, draw 
practice should master the scale, even 
tho it is the first musical venture. 

The mastery of the scale makes 
“Home Sweet Home” possible and 
“Swannee River” follows easily. These 
tunes assured, lead into the harmonica 
quartet and from that the harmonica 
band of school or club is the next 
step which hundreds of boys and girls, 
too, in all parts of the country can 
make without a teacher. 

For the boy or girl who must play 
alone, the mouth organ is still suffi- 
cient unto itself, and does not require 
piano nor phonograph for melody. It 
is the real music-democrat and brings 
the joys of music making to everyone. 

The choice of an instrument for real 
music making should always have 
careful consideration and investiga- 
tion. Some instruments require More 
time and effort than others. The vio- 
lin is really an artist’s instrument. 





Poor or even half-way playing 
violin is worse than faulty pe 


any of the viol family, except the dow. 
ble bass viol, requires almost a life. 
time devotion for mastery. x 
Of the wood wind group of instry. 
ments, the flute is a wise choice pee 
cause being @ non-transposing instr. 
ment, it is easy to play and is used ig 
both band and orchestra. ee 
The clarinet is not difficult to 
but usually for band or orchestra 
two instruments are necessary to Dlay 
in any key, and the necessary trang. 
posing makes it more difficult 
the flute. Of the brass instrum 
the alto is probably the easiest to Dlay 
but anyone with perseverance qq 
learn to play the cornet or trombone 
and either of these instruments is 
often used in solo in both band and 
orchestra. 


With Flood in Africa 


(Continued from page 9) 
bill of sale, to be sold. A good Piece 
of business. ; 

“It’s undoubtedly Ahmed,” decided 
Captain Rickard of the northern yj. 
geria police when Jim called him oy 
of bed to report the theft. “We'll get 
your blinkin’ banjo and push it along 
to you at Khartoum.” 

Jim’s theory is that I had previously 
connived with Captain Rickard before 
stealing the banjo so that the bristling 
captain wouldn’t throw the rest house 
watchman in irons (for he was a good 
old blacker) and all the Hausa tra¢- 
ers into jail. If I did I was at leagt 
more thoughtful than Jim was sgix 
years ago when he stole the car. That 
theft caused the entire Royal Mounted 
force a whole night of activity and 
worry. 

With one black boy slipping a busi- 
ness-like service belt over Captain 
Rickard’s shoulders and another puil- 
ing on his boots, the sputtering cap- 
tain called in a native detective and 
spoke as excitedly and rapidly as an - 
Englishman can speak. But he spoke 
in Hausa. I don’t know—and neither 
does Jim—whether he was ordering 
the arrest and immediate execution of 
Ahmed Gombo or simply telling the 
detective to keep goats off the com- 
pound grass. 

And that is that. We havent © 
reached the Red Sea yet—-and maybe 





SUT 








| never shall—so we don’t know (or at 


least Jim doesn’t) whether the captain 
found the culprit and the banjo or not, 
Jim doesn’t know whether his partner 
is qa thief, and [’'m just as much in the 
dark about mine. I wish he would tell 
but he won‘t—and I wish I could tell 
you but I ean’t. The main thing is 
that we no longer have the banjo out 
here in our struggle with the sand 


and bush and the long, dry reaches of — 
desert waste on the edge of the Sa | 


hara. 


Jim will probably plan to get even | 


with me some way. He usually does. 


But. if he’s going to steal I only hope © 


he doesn’t take my gallon can of drink 
ing water. That’s the most precious 
thing we have out here in the desert 
now. 
of bad tea. We sometimes have to 
scrape off the scum and settle the dirt 
with alum and then boil 
drinking but—well, I hope he doesnt, 


steal my good old oil can of water out | 
here in the desért. If he gets even im © 


some other way I'll tell you about it, 


but if he steals my drinking water Fl 
And neither 


never live to tell you. 
will he. 


Kano, the most interesting city I'vé 
ever visited in my life will be de 


scribed next week. 





Produce buyers an@ dealers in Mit 


nesota recently petitioned the state 
market 
year-round candling regulation. It was 


only a few years ago that the dealers 
asked for and insisted upon being ab 


lowed to buy eggs during the winter 


and early spring without candling 


They have learned that candlimg 
works to the interest of the care 
producer and the regular buyer. 


It’s usually warm and the color } 


it before | 


commissioner to enforce | 
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Tractor Contented 
by Using Polarine 


TRACTOR will “quit” you know—and threaten : 
to “quit” just like a dissatisfied man. | 


Of course a tractor can’t leave you— but it can refuse 
to work and it can wear out before it should. When 
a tractor quits it means delays and repairs that cost you 
money. You can’t afford to have your tractor quit! 
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There is always some sound and sensible reason 
when a tractor “kicks”. Usually it’s oil. You can 
- ' easily prevent trouble by keeping your tractor well 


t 
e ' 


lubricated—by using Polarine. 













If you stop to think about it, the engine of a tractor 
has a pretty tough job. A tractor ploughs—harrows 
‘ - — discs —cultivates—in a cloud of dust. Dirty work! 
- . Grime is constantly getting into the engine and if oil 
isn’t there to protect it, trouble starts. 


TS we oe OE Bw eT me OB oe 


Polarine cushions all the moving surfaces of the en- | 
gine and keeps them cushioned with a film of oil. 
It protects them from the grinding of grit. If your 
tractor is lubricated with Polarine you will hear a 
steady contented whir from the engine—a song of a j 
worker that is willing and tireless—a mighty good 
song to hear when there’s work to be done! 
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Polarine is the economical oil for tractors—efficient | 
—always dependable, as the thousands who use it will 
.tell you. There’s a special grade made for your tractor. 
Try it! For Fordsons—use Polarine Special Heavy! 
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Standard Oil Company, 910 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


(Indiana) 
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The Story of the Farm Fight 
Me sCHENRY C. WALLACE 


Our Debt and Duty 


to the Farmer 


told of the economic forces that have been 
working against the farmer, of the plans for 
giving agriculture legislative justice, of ‘the 
struggle over the first McNary-Haugen bill, of the national 
issues that are at stake in the battle that still continues. 


WHY YOU WANT THIS BOOK. 


Congressman L., J. Dickinson writes: 

“This is one of the best productions on the farm question 
that is in print. The analysis of the farmer’s trouble is 
complete and the remedy is the only feasible one that has 
been presented to the country.” 


Congressman G. N. Haugen writes: ' 

“I venture the belief that no man holding the responsible 
position of Secretary of Agriculture accomplished more in 
the interests of the farmers than did our farmers’ friend, 
Henry C. Wallace. Personally, I am under many obliga- 
tions to Secretary Wallace for his loyal and valuable serv- 
ice rendered my committee in our efforts to report out and 
pass a real farm relief measure.” 





An lowa farm woman writes: 

“I wish the book could have a wide reading thruout our 
state and nation, city and country. One reading of it con- 
vinced me that Mr. Wallace ... understood thoroly the 
problems of the farmer, with whom he was in entire sym- 
pathy.. I was happy to find it a book so easily readable, as 
I had expected a book. of statistics.” 


An lowa farmer writes: 

“This book states the farm case better than I have ever 
seen it stated. Every farmer ought to read it to appreciate 
just what the present strnggie means to himself and to his 
children.” 


Our Debt and Duty to the Farmer, $1.75 Postpaid 
SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 
WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa 




















>\€conomy HOG FEEDERS 


130 DAYS? TRIAL !",you",ow" 
We know Economy Feeders save fe i 2 itis 
I SoERUYE teto POUT Sore sa or 


it, reap it; if you do not, Just send it 
oat argument, The old reliable and best feeder: 
+ © H 


prices f. 0. b- fi 60 bu Nea; doa. $25, 
Manufacturers of fh ‘ froode Houses and 





‘amous oines 
. All orders shipped same day received. Write 
Mfg. Co., 404 N. Y. St., Des Moines, low: 








“If I Had Only Known— 


WO women went out to buy a certain expensive labor- 
saving device for the home. 


One was greatly disappointed when, a few days later, 
they compared notes. She had bought the same product 
that many of her friends had owned. 


The other woman had secured a greatly improved, 
new product—eosting less, but. of mueh mere value. 


‘‘Tf I had only known there was a better one,’’ the 
first woman said, ‘‘I would never have bought this 
old one.’’ 


‘‘T had just read about it in an advertisement,”’ ex- 
plained the wise buyer. 


Every day you miss good news of an improvement in 
different articles of merchandise—unless you read the 
advertisements. They tell you of practically every 
worth-while invention—of every progress from the old 
to the new. 


Read the advertisements—regularly. Know all about 
the thing you are going to buy before you buy it. 
save you disappointment, money and time. 


It will 








: How the Farm Bill Went 


: Thru 


(Continued from page 3) 
bright, Eslick, Evans (Montana), 
Faust, Fletcher, Frear, French, Full- 
bright, Fulmer, Furlow, Gambrill, Gar- 
ber, Garner (Texas), Garrett (Texas), 
Gasque, Gilbert, Goldsborough, Good- 
win, Green, Greenwood, Griest, Guyer, 
Hadley, Hall (Illinois), Hall (Indiana), 
Hall (North Dakota), Hammer, Hardy, 
Harrison, Hastings, Haugen, Hawley, 
Hickey, Hill (Alabama), Hill (Wash- 
ington), Hoch, Hogg, Holaday, Hooper, 
Hope, Howard (Nebraska), Howard 
(Oklahoma), Hudson, Hughes, Hull 
(Wm. E.), Jeffers, Johnson (Illinois), 
Johnson (Oklahoma), Johnson (South 
Dakota), Johnson (Texas), Jones, Ka- 
ding, Kemp, Ketcham, Kincheloe, 
King, Knutson, Kopp, Kvale, LaGuar- 
dia, Langley, Lea, Leatherwood, Leav- 
itt, Letts, Lowrey, Lozier, McClintic, 
McKeown, McLaughlin, McReynolds, 
McSwain, McSweeney, Maas, Major 
(illinois), Major (Missouri), Manlove, 
Mansfield, Martin (Louisiana), Men- 
ges, Michener, Miller, Milligan, Moore 
(Kentucky), Moorman, Morehead, 
Morgan, Morrow, Murphy, Nelson 
(Missouri), Nelson (Wisconsin), Nor- 
ton (Nebraska), O’Connor (Louisi- 
ana), O’Connor (New York), Oliver 
(New York), Pal~ -r, Parks, Peavey, 
Purnell, Quin, Ragon, Rainey, Ramsey- 
er, Rankin, Rathbone, Rayburn, Reece, 
Reed (Arkansas), Reid (Illinois), Rob- 
inson (Iowa), Robsion (Kentucky), 
Romjue, Rubey, Rutherford, Sanders 
(Texas), Sandlin, Schafer, Schneider, 
Sears (Nebraska), Selvig, Shallenber- 
ger, Simmons, Sinclair, Sinnott, Siro- 
vich, Smith, Spearing, Sproul (Kan- 
sas), Steagall, Stedman, Steele, Strong 
(Kansas), Summers (Washington), 
Sumners (Texas), Swank, Swing, Tar- 
ver, Taylor (Colorado), Thurston, Tim- 
berlake, Vestal, Vincent (Michigan), 
Vinson (Georgia), Vinson (Kentucky), 
Warren, Welch (California), Whitting- 
ton, Williams (Illinois), Williams 
(Missouri), Williamson, Wilson (Lou- 
isiana), Wilson (Mississippi), Winter, 
Wood, Woodruff, Zihlman. 

Nays, 121—Ackerman, Aldrich, An- 





drew, Aswell, Auf der Heide, Bach- 
arach, Bachmann, Bacon; Beedy, 
Beers, Bell, Black (New -York), 


Bowles, Bowling, Box, Boylan, Briggs, 
Buchanan, Burdick, Burton, Bushong, 
Campbell, Carley, Chalmers, Chase, 
Chindblom, Cochran (Missouri), Coch- 
ran (Pennsylvania), Connery, Coop- 
er (Ohio), Corning, Cox, Crail, 
Crisp, Crosser, Dallinger, Darrow, 
Dominick, Douglass (Massachu- 
setts), Drewry, Dyer, Eaton, Ed- 
wards, England, Estep, Fenn, Fish, 


| Fitzpatrick, Fort, Foss, Frothingham, 





Gibson, Gifford, Hale, Hare, Hersey, 
Huddleston, Hull (Morton D.), Hull 
(Tennessee), Igoe, Jacobstein, Jenkins, 
Kahn, Kearns, Kicss, Kindred, Korell, 
Lanham, Lankford, Lehlbach, Lindsay, 
McDuffie, McFadden, McMillan, Ma- 
grady, Mapes, Martin (Massachusetts), 


Mead, Merritt, Monast, Montague, 
Mooney, Moore (New Jersey), Moore 
(Ohio), Moore (Virginia), Nelson 


(Maine), Newton, Norton (New Jer- 
sey), O’Brien, O’Connell, Palmisano, 
Peery, Perkins, Prall, Quayle, Ransley, 
Rogers, Seger, Somers (New York), 
Speaks, Stevenson, Stobbs, Swick, Tat- 
genhorst, Temple, Thatcher, Tilson, 


Treadway, Tucker, Underhill, Under- | 


wood, Ware, Wason, Watres, Watson, 
Weaver, Welch (Pennsylvania), White- 
head, Wolverton, Woodrum, Wright. 


Grinding Barley for Steers Pays 

If barley is fed to steers that are 
being fattened for market it pays to 
grind it, according to the tests con- 
ducted at the Minnesota experiment 
station. The last year’s feeding exper- 
iments which were reported on May 2 
to the cattle feeders of that state 
showed that yearling steers gained 
more rapidly, ate less feed and car- 
ried more finish at the end of the 175- 
day feeding period when fed ground 
barley as compared with whole barley. 











The steers were fed a ration of 


~falfa hay, corn silage and linseed 


in addition to the grain. The gx 


which averaged 683 pounds at the ee 


ginning of the test ate 12.5 Pounds of 


‘ground barley and 12.8 pounds ot 


whole barley per head daily. Anoth. 
er lot receiving shelled corn ate 143 
pounds daily. The lot rece; 


ground barley made a gain of 394 


pounds in 175 days, those receiving 
whole barley 371 pounds and the shel] 
corn lot gained 435 pounds. 


Each 100 pounds of gain cost $13.99 
for the ground barley lot, $16.37 for 


the whole barley and $12.71 for the 
shelled corn lot. The cost per hyp. 
dredweight of gain does not tell much 
to the cattle feeder unless the degree 
of finish is also known. In these lots 
the corn:fed steers were the best fip. 
ished, the selling price being $13 Der 
hundredweight. The lot fed groung 


barley sold for $12.70 and the whole 


barley lot sold for $12.45. 

With shelled corn worth 80 cenis 
and barley 76 cents with a charge of 3 
cents per hundredweight for srinding, 
this test indicates that whole barley 
returned 3 cents a bushel less than 
cost of grain, the ground barley gaye 
a margin above cost of 18 cents a 
bushel, and the shelled corn gave a 
margin of 44 cents a bushel above eogt 
of feed. This and previous tests of 
barley for fattening steers clearly ip. 
dicates that it is not equal to shelled 
corn when the cost per pound is ap 
proximately the same. When used it 
should always be ground. Whole bar. 
ley to a considerable extent passes 
thru the steers without being digest. 
ed. While pigs following get more 
feed from the whole barley lot, they 
do not utilize all the untouched ker. 
nels that pass thru the steers. These 
and other tests indicate that the pigs 
get so little feed following steers fed 
ground barley that their use is not 
justified. 

In view of the increased growing of 
barley in the corn belt and probable 
further increase as the corn borer 
spreads, many are interested in the 


| possibility of feeding a fattening ra- 
| tion containing both corn and ground 
‘barley. 


A fourth lot of steers in this 
test was fed ground barley the first 
half of the feeding period and shelled 
eorn the last half. The results showed 
it a good combination and offers a 
practical method of utilizing a surplus 
of barley on cattle feeding farms. 
The lot gained 419 pounds, 23 pounds 
more than the stfaight ground barley 
lot and 16 pounds less than the 
straight shelled corn lot. The cost of 
100 pounds of gain was $13.18, which 
is half way between the costs of the 
lots fed straight shelled corn and 
ground barley. The finish practically 
equalled the shelled corn lot as the 
cattle were valued at only 5 cents 4 
hundredweight less. 

All the lots made excellent gains, 
the lowest being 2.12 pounds and the 
highest 2.49 pounds per head daily. 
For yearling steers for a six-months 
feeding period this is excellent and in- 
dicates the value of a ration made w 
of corn silage, alfalfa hay and linseed 
meal in addition to the grain ration. 





The Beauties of California 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

This is a wonderful vegetable cout- 
try in this locality but there seems to 
be an overproduction of practically 
everything. The land is valued 4s 


| high as a thousand dollars an acre 


and rents for as much as $65 an acre 
for tomatoes, spinach and cauliflower. 


The crops that they grow here are 80 ~ 


much more perishable than Iowa crops 
that the farmers can either take the 
price which is offered to them or let 
their crops rot. The marketing end 
seems to be a little weak. The roads 


and climate are great and practically 


every house is furnished with elec 
tricity and water. There are few tele 
phones and even where there are tele 
phones the service is poor. 


A FORMER IOWAN. — 


(Now in California.) 


‘ 
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_ Which makes bed feel good. 


 foss-bones. 
_ of knowing one’s limitations and living 
| Within them. Climate and altitude are 
3 factors in arresting tuberculosis, but 
| they are secondary to rest. 
_ Yaitage in Arizona or any other health 
 Siving climate is the example of others 
‘Who are following the rest routine, and 













eo. ARIZ.—When the Na- 


tional Tuberculosis Association is 
“entering the attention of the public 
the symptoms of tuberculosis, 


; and stressing the need of physical ex- 


amination by a competent physician, 
seems the time to comply with the re- 
t.of a subscriber to Wallaces’ 
er to “tell something of the treat- 
ment for tuberculosis in Arizona.” 
The treatment here is rest and more 
rest, because aside from the differ- 
gece in duration of the disease and the 
increase in severity with the length of 
its progress, the factor which influ- 
ences for life or for death in the condi- 
tion of every tuberculous patient is 


the amount of-rest he is able to take. 


s tell us that one part fresh 
gir, one part nourishing food and eight 
’ rest will win the victory over 


" tberculosis if the disease is taken in 
Fie. 


We hear of patients who have recov- 
ered “on exercise,” but as Giese says: 
“We have all seen individuals who 
have disregarded advice or taken im- 
proper.treatment and yet recover. If 


| a théusand men should jump from a 
' high building perhaps two would es- 
| eape unhurt. Would these go out and 


say, ‘this is a perfectly harmless pro- 


eedure ” ” 


Things Necessary To Cure 


The tripod on which recovery from 
tuberculosis depends is: As nearly as 


possible, a state of absolute rest; fresh 


air; nourishing food. 

The rest cure can be taken at home 
oly if both patient and family agree 
tothe program. Both will probably be 
handicapped by the advice of well 
meaning friends. A visitor will call 
out: “Your wife looks sicker than 
you do. Get up; put her to bed.” Oth- 
ers will say: “What you need is ex- 
ércise. The longer you stay in bed 
the weaker you will get,” not knowing 
that the disease brings the weakness 
“Take 
long, deep breaths,” says another. 


Deep breathing is the right system 


when the lungs are well, but when 
lungs are weakened and wasted, deep 
breathing is as harmful as exercise 
would be for a broken leg. 

This rest cure with food will add 
weight to the patient. Sometimes he 
looks well, but the thermometer will 
tell the tale if activity is present. An 
accurate fever thermometer is the 
gauge by which the patient measures 
his progress towards health. Likely 


_ he will be advised to “stop sucking 


that temhp. stick.” “Throw away your 


_ thermometer and forget about your- 


self.” Never mind. Go on resting and 
keeping a chart. Don’t imagine symp- 
toms, but don’t ignore them. Tuber- 
qilosis calls for a mode of life rather 
than medicine. The struggle is not for 
days or weeks or months but years, 
before the trouble is arrested. One 
Can-never safely call himself cured. 
Extreme exhaustion, or severe cold 
Iay bring the dreaded “second break- 
down” after years of apparent health. 
A dismal prospect? No. We guard 
ourselves from external dangers. The 
Poisons of fatigue are as real as the 
Poison bottle marked with skull and 
It is‘: merely a question 


An ad- 






help one another keep the rules. 
There is, of course, an advantage in 
being out of doors all day thru most of 



















Teatment. 


the year. But tuberculosis can be cured 
lost anywhere. 

eeping the lungs at rest to pro- 
€ healing is the basis of the rest 
at Any condition which hur- 
es the general circulation causes 
*88 of b'ood current thru the lungs 


og o Mrs. Ashby Writes About Treatment for Tuberculosis 
ce By HARRIET WALLACE ASHBY 





and engenders fever. The patient must 
not lift even a light burden. To ac- 
quiesce in being a sluggard instead of 
an ant in his habits is especially hard 
for a man. Here, this unselfishness 
camouflaged as selfishness is under- 
stood. Scornful looks and probably 
caustic remarks would be passed in 
the middle-west on two healthy look- 
ing men sitting by the roadside while 
two slender women changed a flat 
tire. Remember the women of Burges 
who, when the conquerors of their 
city allowed them to carry out what 
treasure they could on their backs, 
each carried her husband? This flat 
tire incident reminded me of the he- 
roic women of Burges. 


Hard for Patient To “Rest” 


“BKither stop’ looking so rebellious 
when I have to crank Henry or I'll 
leave you at home,” a bright college 
woman who peddled vegetables be- 
cause there was nothing else she could 
do, said to her boyish looking husband 
who sat at her right in an old truck. 

“‘Isn’t your husband able to be out?” 
I asked another wife of a tuberculous 





soldier when I met her with a load of 
groceries which she was putting in 
her car. 

“Oh, yes,” she smiled. “He goes 
with me into the store, but he comes 
trailing out after the bundles are in. 
He feels disgraced if he walks empty 
handed when my arms are full.” 

The rest program is accepted and 
followed out here. Where the com- 
munity doesn’t understand the need 
of rest their very kindness may kill 
the patient. Feelings are hurt when 
an anxious caller is not allowed to 
see the sick patient. Visitors call late 
and disturb his rest. They attempt 
to jolly him by making light of his 
ailment. (Because my sympathies go 
out especially to the many veterans of 
the World war who are in Arizona for 
the climate, I am thinking of the men 
who are sick rather than the women, 
tho the trouble comes to girls in their 
teens and women under thirty in 
alarming numbers.) 

Getting well depends chiefly upon 
the patient’s common sense and de- 
termination if the disease is taken in 
the beginning. That he can go around 
and do almost as much as usual, and 
“nothing is the matter except I’m tired 
all the time and have a bit of a cough,” 
does not make it less serious. The 
more seriously tuberculosis is taken 
in the first stages, the less serious it 
is. As destructive to a crop as dig- 





ging up the roots of the corn would be 
te try the strength of a tuberculous 
patient because he looks well. 

The tuberculosis toxin produces a 
hervous condition which tends to un- 
rest and irritability in the patient. 
When he yields to this, he harms him- 
self. The family will forgive, but for- 
giveness will not repair wasted tissue. 
In tuberculosis “each substance of a 
grief hath twenty shadows.” Close 
your eyes against the shadows. Be as 
tranquil as a cow in a green pasture 
on a hot day, standing knee deep in 
water under a shady tree. Be placid, 
serene, peaceful, calm, eontent, if you 
would hasten recovery. Don’t exclaim 
“Why should this happen to me?” If 
it has happened, it must be accepted 
as the “Red sea place in your life 
where there is no other way but thru.” 

If healing could come thru medicine, 
you would find the price. By paying 
the price of submission, and dropping 
activity for a time, one will gain 
strength. “In ourselves are triumph 
and defeat.” Ruskin says, “In our 
whole life-melody, the music is broken 
off here and there by ‘rests’ and we 
foolishly think we have come to the 
end of time. There is no music in a 
rest but there is the making of music 
in it. Be ours to learn the time and 
not be dismayed by the rests.” 





In caring in the home for a patient 











5-B Osborne Mower 


Lasts a lifetime 


Built right to begin with, and with provision for long, 
continuous service, E-B Osborne Mowers have earned 
areputation as lifetime machines. Year after year, they 
justify the praise of their users by smooth, clean work 
and low-cost operation. A tongue truck which prevents 
pole lash and neck weight is available. 


Unusual attention has been given to the cutting bar, 
where most mower troubles occur. Perfect alignment 


s 


(quick, positive aligning device), oversize working 


parts, and lessened friction have much to do with the 
durability and light draft of this mower. 


Equally important is the easy replacement of all 
working parts—at small cost. The E-B Osborne Mower 
is simple and sturdy in coristruction, all non-essentials 
eliminated. Perfect balance—ample lubricating facili- 
ties. Oversized bearings on fastest moving parts. 

The E-B Osborne Mower is one of the complete line 
of pedigreed farm implements built by Emerson-Brant- 
ingham from the experience of 76 years. It will pay 
you to see this machine. Send the attached coupon for 


additional information. 


EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM 


Rockford, 
Builders of farm machinery since 1852 


: . 

. Branch Houses - Dept. 156, Rockford, Hs Sao 

Prompt Service Everywhere Osborne Mower. Alsoiaformation oa: 
; BNo.15 Cylindes 

Gasertin, Pogpe Das Biione, Towa Peoria, Tt. a) Rakeand Tedder _ Hay Losdes ia 
Billings, Moat. Harrisburg. Pa, Rockford, 0 Ree cne 60 Seba 
Dallas, Texas is, Mi Sioux Falis, &. D. 
Denver, Colo. Oklahoma City, Okla. | Winnipeg, » Can. Name 


Omaha, Nebr, 


Illinois 






E-B Side Deli Rake and Tedder. Two ma- 


“Ail 
chines in one. —— parts easily replace- 
a 





E-B No. 15 Cylinder Hay Loader. Drop deck 
helps build load. Especially suited to windrow 





E-B Two-Horse Spreader. 


Alemite equipped. 
7-foot Spread. Low upkeep cost. 


Genuine 


E-B Replacement Parts 
E-B replacement parts are built for 
E-B machines as carefully as the 
machinesthemselves. Wecan supply 
replacement parts for any machine 
we ever made. Insist of your dealer, 
that you get genuine E-B parts. 
No substitute is “just as good.” 


ee 
Mail this coupon TODAY, 
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with tuberculosis, the protection of the 
family must be considered. A tubercu- 
lar patient should have nothing to do 
with children, should not fondle, play 
with or speak in their faces. So far 
as results are concerned, between the 
T. B. patient who kisses a child or 
puts its plump fist into his mouth say- 
ing, “I’ll eat you all up,” and the man 
who punches a gun under the ribs of 
his victim, there isn’t much choice. 

A patient’s dishes should be of dif- 
ferent pattern, and boiled after each 
meal. Instead of handkerchiefs, he 
should use soft rags or tissue paper to 
be put into a paper bag pinned to his 
pillow, and burned. He should also 
use sputum cups of paper which are 
to be burned. No human being can 
keep a tubercular patient from scat- 
tering contagion without the co-opera- 
tion of the patient. The reason tuber- 
culosis no longer heads the death list 
in the United States reports is due 
to the campaign of education in the 
nature, treatment and prevention of 
this disease. The state board of 
health will furnish literature concern- 
ing these points. 

It takes courage to get well when 
tuberculosis comes. I would not pre- 
sume to suggest remedies other than 
this most essential one of rest. Have 
an early bedtime_and keep it for the 
patient, no matter what comes. Serve 
his meals on time. Plenty of nutri- 
tious food is essential. A sick person 
looks forward to the meal hour as a 
welcome break. A shifting meal hour. 
is a positive damage. Food may be 
simple. It must be nourishing and on 
time. A patient’ “gets past his appe- 
tite’ when he must wait. Meat, but- 
ter, milk, egg yolks, green food, orange 
and tomato juice are good. No ex- 
hausting baths but tepid sponge baths 
to keep the skin in condition. Plenty 
of water. Fresh~air without stint. 
Regular movements of the _ bowels. 
These are necessary to recovery and 
within the reach ot most. A regular 
rest hour from 1 till 3:30 or 4—this 
means rest—no talking, writing or 
reading, and all the sunshine possible. 
Loose meshed white clothing admits 
the sunshine to the body better than 
dark. 

The great need is the will to get 
well and the determination to protect 
the family from contagion by scrupu- 
lous care of one’s person. Accept the 
trouble that has come, but do not 
spread it. 

Map out a program and follow it to 
the letter, once it has the approval of 
your doctor. Don’t forget that exer- 
cise on the day it is taken may lower 
the mouth temperature and the patient 
rejoice that he is without fever, but 
results are felt for from one to four 
days after unusual exertion. Watch 
for delayed reaction. Make everything 
for -a while subordinate to health. 
Don’t let the patient hurry, and don’t 
let him have cold feet or get his feet 
wet. 

One need not die of tuberculosis 
because he can’t enjoy a change from 
a cold to a mild climate. He is sure to 
die if he don’t rest. Not an immediate 
death, probably, but the long, tedious, 
lingering illness which is more dread- 
ed and feared. But not until he has 
been laboratéry tested, x-rayed and 
thoroly examined, should a patient di- 
agnose his case as tuberculosis. Go to 
a doctor when out of condition. Let 
him tell you what is your trouble. 
Early diagnosis and early treatment 
are the essentials in the cure of this 
disease. 


/ 





Detecting Corn Diseases in the 
Germinator 

The presence of fungus growth or 
molds on kernels of corn in the ger- 
minator may be of almost as much sig- 
nificance as the per cent of germina- 
tion. Such a kernel even tho appar- 
ently -healthy in the early seedling 
stage, may as the result of these molds 
quickly succumb a few days later or 
else produce a weak and diseased 
stalk. 

A white growth rather abundant in 
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nature covering kernels in the germi- 
nator is an indication of infection by 
Diplodia Zeae, a fungus responsible 
for death or blighting of the young 
seedling as well as later causing a dry 
rot of the ear. A close examination 
of such an ear or an infected kernel, 
which has remained some time in the 
germinator may show also the pres- 
ence of small black fruiting bodies. 
The effect on an infected seedling is 
the rotting of that portion of the 
sprout which extends from the kernel 
to the top of the ground; also the rot- 
ting of the primary roots. This may 
be directly related to the amount, of 
lodging the following fall. 

Another disease affecting both the 
young seedling and later the ear is in- 
dicated by a red or pink growth on 
infected seedlings, in the germinator. 
This same organism affects the seed- 
lings of the small grains -and also 
causes scab of wheat. Another im- 
portant disease, black bundle, may 
also be identified in the germinator 
by a light colored growth; but iden- 
tification is not so easily made. Some 








important symptoms ‘of. this disease 


later in the season are barren stalks, 
purple coloring of stalks and the char- 
acteristic black streaks when stalks 
are split open to expose the pith. 

These three are perhaps the most 
important diseases of corn in the corn 
belt, but the brown bundle organism 
seems to be the only one which is able 
to move up and directly affect the 
stalk above the surface of the ground. 
The other two apparently move from 
crop refuse where they have remained 
over winter or longer, to the new 
stalks and ears. However, the pres- 
ence of these or anyother molds are 
significant aside from their ability to 
prevent germination or tc kill the 
young seedling. The presence of a 
mold is an indication that the compo- 
sition of the kernel is suitable to sup- 
port the growth of fungi and if plant- 
ed under suitable conditions where dis- 
ease is present in the soil, will préb- 
ably be affected. The germination 
may be wused as the first place to se- 
lect disease resistant types of corn. 
—L. A. Robertson. 


BUILDING HARD ROADS 


State Engineer Gives Estimates on Construction and Upkeep 





of many of our readers, 





The accompanying letter was written by State Engineer F. R. White, 
in answer to a subscriber’s inquiry. Similar questions are in the minds 
We publish the letter here for their benefit. 








ns HAT does it cost to put the av- 
erage mile of primary road to 
grade?” 

Answer: Up to Dec. 1, 1927,.a to- 
tal of 5,527 miles of»primary road had 
been built to permanent grade. The 
total expenditure for the grading work 
on these roads was $29,300,939.06, or 
an average of $5,301 per mile. 
figure includes the grading work only. 
It does not include the cost of bridges 
and culverts, nor the cost of drainage. 
For bridges and culverts on these 
roads there has been expended out of 
the primary road fund a total of $12,- 
543,812.50, and in addition to that, the 
counties have expended out of the 
county bridge funds for bridges and 
culverts on the primary road system, 
a total of approximately $5,500,000. 
This makes a total of approximately 
$18,043,812.50 expended for bridges and 
culverts on the primary road system, 
or an average of $3,260 per mile. Also 
a total of $3,144,458.27 has been ex- 
pended for drainage. This is an aver- 
age of $570 per mile. Accordingly, the 
average cost of grading, draining and 
bridging on the primary road system 
per mile is as follows: 








API ani ccsceecssthciicce.sccicdeteedoons $5,301.00 
OTRO IUD  ssicsivssinasensasconcsniesis Wasessoncts 3,260.00 
Draining ........ 570.00 

Total average price................ $9,131.00 


Cost of Maintenance 


2. “What has been the cost of main- 
taining the average mile of primary 
road “after it was put to permanent 
grade?” 

Answer: The average cost of main- 
taining the various classes of primary 
roads per mile during the year 1927 
was as follows: 





FE WOT 2 ocksinins Sveseciscaieainocischasoseonede $247.00 
Re cota ote scc ch ake 565.00 
se | IAS ake pO bak Mee EOE SS 477.00 


3. What is the average amount per 
mile that goes to the townships of.the 
state of Iowa for dirt work, dragging, 
grading and filling?” 

Answer: During 1927 the expendi- 
ture on the township roads in the 
whole state amounted to $8,909,000. 
Since there is a total of about 87,000 
miles of township road, this is an av- 
erage of $103 per mile. As a matter of 
‘fact, a great many miles of the town- 
ship road system receive little or no 
work at all for the reason that there 
is practically no travel thereon, so 
that the actual expenditure of town- 
ship road funds per mile of road ac- 





tually maintained or graded, was con- 





This | 
| that it cost in 1927 an average of $277 





siderably in excess of the above aver- 
age per mile. 

4. “How much for the average mile 
of dirt road on the county roads?” 

Answer: I am unable to tell here 
the exact information desired by this 
question. If the question relates to 
the cost of maintaining earth roads on 
the county road system, would say 


per mile for maintaining the earth 
roads on the county road system. 

5. “And how much of the $20,000,000 
that goes on the secondary roads is 
bridge fund?” 

Answer: During 1927 the expendi- 
tures on the secondary roads were as 
follows: 


Bridge work on _ both 

county and township 

TORR ooo Rs «-$ 5,933,730.32 
Road work on _ county 

TORE BYBLOM.. cscdcccindicaces 6,757,335.00 


Road work on township 
TOA SYSTEM..........ccccceee 8,908,926.52 
Total $21,599,991.84 
6. “I would like to know what is 

the average cost per mile of paving, 
and how many years is considered the 
life of the pavement and what is the 
cost of upkeep on hard roads per 
mile.” 

Answer: During 1927 the State 
Highway Commission let contracts for 
520 miles of pavement. This pave- 
ment was all concrete pavement eight- 
een feet in width. The average cost 
per mile was $27,500, which cost in- 
cludes not only the pavement slab but 
also the grading incident. to the pav- 
ing and all engineering, administration 
and overhead expenditures in connec- 
tion with such paving. The average 
cost per mile during 1927 for main- 
taining paved roads was $247. 





Pavements Quite Durable 


As to the life of the pavement, would 
say that no one can tell definitely 
what the life is. There has never 
been worn out a piece of rural high- 
way pavement constructed under the 
State Highway Commission in this 
state. The oldest piece of pavement 
on rural highways in this state was 
built just northeast of Eddyville in 
1911. This pavement is still in good 
condition and giving Zood service. The 
next oldest piece of pavement con- 
structed in this state on the rural 
highways, was one mile built on the 
Mason City-Clear Lake road. This 
pavement is giving good service today. 
In 1914 about one and one-half miles 
of pavement were constructed on pri- 
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mary road No. 2 east of Coluy 
Junction. This pavement is in op, 
shape and giving good service. In 
an additional mile of pavement 
constructed on the Mason City-Cies. 
Lake road and a mile of pavement 
built on the road. west of Burlington, 
These pavements are in good COnditigg | 
and giving good service. 4 

These old pavements were not Dean. | 
ly so well constructed as thé payg | 
ments we are building today. Most og 
these old pavements were Seven 
inches thick at each edge. The preg. 
ent pavements are being construeteg 
seven inches thick at the center and 
ten inches at each edge. These old 
pavements had no reinforcing steg | 
in them. Our pavements today hayg 
about 26,000 -pounds of reinforcing 
steel per mile. In these old paya 
ments a leaner concrete mix was ugeq 
than is being used today. The meth 
ods of construction were not as goog | 
as those employed today. Yet thegg 
pavements have stood up all thegg 
years and are giving good service and | 
apparently will last indefinitely yet, 7 
From these experiences. we are Con 
vinced that the pavements we are eo. 
structing today are good, durable im 
provements and will long outlive any | 
bonds that may be issued therefor yp. 
der existing or proposed statutes, 







































Remarks: We hope Mr. White jg 
right in his estimate as to the life of 
the cement roads. Our fear has heen © 
that as soon as paved highways were 
extended entirely across. the state, — 
there would spring up a very heavy, 
speedy truck and bus traffic which 
would submit our new paved roads to 
a heavy pounding of a sort which no 
Iowa road has ever faced. Neverthe 
less, Mr. White’s estimates as to the 
durability of the cement roads now be 
ing laid down may be accurate. We 
would like to have further testimony 
on this.—Editor. 


From 1810 to 1925 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: “Ge 
I have been reading with some inter. : 


















est your letters regarding old farms, ~ hog 
In the year 1925 I bought a farm in dard 
this (Ralls) county from W. R. Norton eant 
that was entered in 1810 by Mr. Nor. oait 
ton’s grandfather, T. P. Norton. ricult: 
There is a good two-story brick E itead 
house on this farm now that was built 2. 
world 
in 1826. The bricks were made on the ith : 
place, and all the lumber, including produ 
the doors, are native and hand hewn Danis 
and carved. The finishing and ceil eaan 
ings are black walnut, the floors blue © suive 
ash. ‘ net 
There is also a pear tree on this darn 
farm that has borne its one hundred livi 
and first crop of pears. The direct de on 
scendants of T. P. Norton owned this A - 
farm from the time it was entered uF ee 
til June of 1925. titsin 


MORRIS V. HART. 
Ralls County, Missouri. 





*20,000,000.2° Lost fi 
By Farmer's Every Year | . 


Estimated annual loss in three states 
in this section from gophers is twenty 
million dollars. Save your share of 
this loss with Sperry’s Gopher Grain 


SPERRY'S 


GOPHER AGRAIN 


Guaranteed to Give Results 


Our .grain is coated (not soaked). 
Each kernel carries full amount of 
joison and flavor. Two kernels will 
li a gopher. One 75c package will 
kill from 200 to 500 gophers. Better 
returns for your money than you get #* 
from buying strychnine 


What One User Wrote Us 
Last yea. 




































m 
Sperry products. Signed: 
—C. H. Fitch, Hudson, 8 D 


For Sale By Druggists 
Your dad can obtain Sperry 
products for a: You are guaranteed 
Satisfactory results. 


5. SPERRY & CO. 
Sioux Falls, s. D. 
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‘Panish Hard Times > 
mark has been going thru some 
4 times, in common with other ag- 
wural countries. This has been 
» the excuse for renewed attacks 
eo-operation by folks who claim that 


since the Danes have been praised as 
‘the best co-operators in the world, and 
in spite of this, they are still 
into difficulties, it proves 
‘here is nothing in co-operation for 
memers. This is atypical conclusion: 
| @por the time being we have heard 
enough of agricultural Denmark as a 
 sattern for agricultural America.” 
| We put the question of conditions in 
rk and the success of the co 
operative movement there to Viggo Jus- 
iesen, who recently spent a year there. 
| Justesen says: 

“puring the war, Denmark was a 
| neutral country, with excellent markets 
| joth in Germany and England. Prices 

of foodstuffs soared to unheard-of 
heights, and the farmers waxed rich. 
_ [and that before the war sold for $100 
an acre, during the war rose to $300 an 
' gre. And during those times it paid 
its way. And the Danes, being human 
 peings, were unable to stand prosper- 
' ity. They got the idea that prosperity 
would last forever. They bought cost- 















is ly cars; they spent money right and 
of Mm left. Otherwise frugal and saving peo- 
on ple became spendthrifts. Instead of 
re | saving their enormous profits, they 


e, ' Dlew them, .sure that prosperity had 
y, fm come to stay forever. And the result— 
ch when the war was over they found 
to themselves with $300 land where be- 
10 fore the war they had $100 land, and 
e- jn addition to this an unusually high 
1e standard of living caused by inflation. 
e- “After the war, competition became 
le keen. Germany, formerly an excellent 
y market, put on a tariff to protect her 

own farmers. America put a high tar- 


iff wall against Danish butter, and 
‘there they were with production which 
exceeded their market. 

“German farmers, after four years 
of hardship and starvation, were glad 
to go back to the land with a low stan- 
dard of living and small returns. New 
countries 1 ere formed. Czechoslovakia 
and Poland became active, eager_ag- 
ficultural countries with reasonably 

| priced land. And no farmer in the 
world can work $300 land and compete 
with another farmer living on equally 
productive soil at $100. The quality of 
Danish goods, raised thru co-operative 
organizations, still commands a price 
above the average, but the difference 
ig not enough in proportion to the dif- 
ference in land values and standards of 
living. : 
_ “Just as the American grain growers 
in 1890 forced the Danish farmers to 
become pioneers in dairying and hog 
Taising, so the European farmers are 
today forcing the Danish farmers to 
| again become pioneers in scientific ag- 
' teulture. Just where to turn this new 
ess still worries the Danish farm- 
Thru his co-operative organiza- 
he is experimenting, and at pres- 
“his efforts are directed toward in- 
e seed growing for the rest of 
e. And the Danish co-operatives 
showing the way. When a number 
a the farmers who _ambled have gone 
broke, which must follow their plunges 
ees war days, Danish farmers look 
to having their agriculture on 
Stable foundation, not inflation, and 
Pioneer in agricultural progress, be- 
driven to it by necessity, aided by 
Co-operative spirit of the farmers. 
Tobably at no time during the growth 
f the co-operative movement in Den- 
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ei than it is just now. Study the 
~Operative movement in adversity, 
; see how it works; any kind 
Organization is good in prosperous 








“After the war, the Danish govern- 
floated a big bond issue for mon- 
the result was that the value 
wey went down. The Danish 
was quoted at about 65 or 70 per 
t of its actual value. Government 
4 experts were agreed, as were 
Political parties in Denmark, 


















that the crown must be brought up to 
par before Danish industry could be 
stabilized. They differed only on the 
method. The method selected was to 
raise the crown to par in a couple of 
years thru a gradual rise. Had it 
worked, a good deal of the present dis- 
aster would have been averted. But 
foreign speculators got wise to it and 
bought up Danish money, and in a 
short time forced the crown up to par. 
This, of course, resulted in the fact 
that those who had borrowed a 70 per 
cent crown had to pay their bills in a 
100 per cent crown. We have had sim- 
ilar things occur here. Danish agricul- 
tural methods could hardly be blamed 
for that phenomenon, either.” 





The €ase for Superphosphate 

While everybody is agreed that most 
corn belt soils need more phosphorus, 
there is a continual debate going on 
between the advocates of rock phos- 
phate and of superphosphate. Wal- 
laces’ Farmer inclines toward the use 
of superphosphate, but our principal 
contributor on soil problems, Charles 
D. Kirkpatrick, of Keokuk county, 
Iowa, is an enthusiast for rock phos- 
phate. In a recent article he gave his 
experience in using rock phosphate 
and drew out the following letter from 
Mr. Ove F. Jensen, of the National Fer- 
tilizer Association. Mr. Jensen pre- 
sents the argument for superphos- 
phate. In fairness to Mr. Kirkpatrick, 
we should add that he criticises the 
results at the Iowa station on the 
ground that rock phosphate used was 
not finely enough ground to give full 
value. Mr. Jensen says: 

“IT do not know whether or not you 
have followed the experimental data 
from the Iowa experiment fields very 
carefully. The summary for the com- 
parisons of superphosphate with rock 
phosphate for all of the Iowa fields, as 
furnished me by Prof. J. L. Boatman, 
is as follows: 

“With crop residues and limestone— 

“Corn (150 crops)—Rock phosphate, 
58.7; superphosphate, 59. 

“Oats—(85 crops)—Rock phosphate, 
55.6; superphosphate, 58.7. 

“Winter wheat (15 crops)—Rock 
phosphate, 23.2; superphosphate, 24.4. 

“Clover (68 crops)—Rock Phos- 
phate, 2.09; superphosphate, 2.10. 

“With manure and limestone— 

“Corn (150 crops)—Rock phosphate, 
63.3; superphosphate, 63.9. 

“Oats (85 crops)—Rock phosphate, 
58.7; superphosphate, 61.5. 

“Winter wheat (15 crops)—Rock 
phosphate, 26.1; superphosphate, 27.3. 

“Clover (68 crops)—Rock phos- 
phate, 2.17; superphosphate, 2.39. 

“You will note that there is no great 
difference in the yields secured from 
either carrier of phosphorus, altho the 
advantage is consistently in favor of 
‘superphdsphate. However, when the 
results are analyzed from the stand- 
point of value of increases and cost 
of treatment, superphosphate shows a 
very definite superiority. The follow- 
ing data show profit or loss from rock 
phosphate and superphosphate classi- 
fied by soil types. These figures were 
given in an address by Dr. P. E. Brown 
at Ames, in June, 1926. Both mate- 
rials were used in connection with 
manure at the rate of eight tons per 
acre once in the rotation, and lime as 
needed. Rock phosphate was applied 
at the rate of one ton per four-year 
rotation, and superphosphate at the 
rate of 150 pounds per acre annually. 

“Carrington loam— 


“Total value of increases—Rock 
phosphate, $10.67; superphosphate, 
$17.57. 


“Cost of treatment—Rock phosphate, 
$15; superphosphate, $7.80. 


“Profit or loss—Rock phosphate, 
$4.33 loss; superphosphate, $9.79 
profit. 


“Grundy silt loam— 
“Total value of increases—Rock 


phosphate, $9.04; superphosphate, 
$18.69. 
“Profit: or loss—Rock phosphate, 
$5.96 loss; superphosphate, $10.89 
profit. 


. not have the long, 





“Cost. of treatment—Rock phos- 
phate, $15; superphosphate, $7.80. 
“Carrington silt loam— 7 
“Total value of increases—Rock 
phosphate, $16.04; superphosphate, 
$15.51. 

“Cost of treatment—Rock phos- 
phate, $15; superphosphate, $7.80. 
“Profit or loss—Rock phosphate, 
$1.04 profit; superphosphate, $7.71 
profit. 

“Grundy silty clay loam— 


“Total value of increases—Rock 
phosphate, $11.07; superphosphate, 
$16.03. 


“Cost of treatment—Rock phos- 
phate, $15; superphosphate, $7.80. 
“Profit or loss—Rock phosphate, 
$3.93 loss; superphosphate, $8.23 
profit. 

“Webster silty clay loam— 


“Total value of increases—Rock 
phosphate, $15.88; superphosphate, 
$23.27. 

“Cost of treatment—Rock  phos- 


phate, $15; superphosphate, $7.80. 


“Profit or loss—Rock phosphate, 
88 cents profit; superphosphate, $15.47 
profit. 

“Marion silt loam— 

“Total value of increases—Rock 
phosphate, $13.28; superphosphate, 
$19.70. 

“Cost of treatment—Rock phos- 


phate, $15; superphosphate, $7.80. 


“Profit or loss—Rock phosphate, 
$1.72 loss; superphosphate, $11.90 
profit. 


In the final analysis of the merits of 
rock phosphate and superphosphate, 
the crop, rather than theory, must 
give the answer. I think the crop has 
definitely spoken in the experiments 
conducted to date by the Iowa exper- 
iment station, confirming and support- 
ing work in othér states.” 


Protecting Seed Corn From 
Moles 


With corn planting time near at 
hand, one injury to the stands of corn 
that may be more or less serious, es- 
pecially on bottom land farms, is the 
damage from ground moles. 

The mole is not a rodent. It does 
sharp teeth for 
gnawing that is so characteristic of 
the pocket gopher. The mole feeds 
principally on grubs, beetles and 
worms. In its search for food, it bur- 
rows hear the surface of the ground 
and raises a ridge of soil. In doing 
so, it may eat into the germ end of 
some of the kernels of corn found in 
its course. Primarily, it will be 
searching for its natural live food. 
The damage to planted corn is more 
or less incidental. In fact, the mole 
may be blamed for damage done by 
mice that often run thru the bur- 
row made by moles. 

Because of the special diet and be- 
cause the course of workings is dif- 
ficult to determine beforehand, it is 
not practical to attempt to control 
moles in fields’ by poisoning. 

Treating seed with some repellent is 
an old practice. For three seasons the 
Kansas experiment station rodent spe- 
cialists have run tests and several 
farmers have made field tests in the 
use of carbolineum smear and of coat- 
ing seed corn with boiled starch- 
strychnine paste. That the carbolin- 
eum acts as a repellent has been well 
shown by the tests just mentioned. 
Where. treated seed is planted, the 
moles dodge in and out of the corn 
rows or run along toward sides of lis- 
ter furrows or even along the ridges 
rather than follow along the bottom of 
rows for any considerable distance. 

On the strength of three years of 
field testing, it is recommended that 
any farmer who anticipates damage 
by moles in some particular field, treat 
at least one or two gallons of seed 
corn for an experimental test. Two 
teaspoonfuls of carbolineum will treat 
one gallon of seed corn. One-half 
ounce will treat a peck; two ounces 
will treat a bushel. Whether a test 
is planned on a limited or extensive 
basis, it would be well to plant some 
strips of ten or more rows with un- 
treated corn. Stakes should be set to 
mark each test, writing the kind of 








treatment and the number of rows in 
each respective strip. 

Definite observations should be - 
made at the time corn plants shoot 
thru, that is, before first cultivation, 
as this offers the best opportunity 
to determine how many moles are at 
work and whether they are burrowing 
in the furrows or crosswise of the 
ridges. Later on, actual counts of 
corn plants in a definite- number of 
rows in a certain test and of an equal 
number of rows in a check area will 
give a good index of stand on untreat- 
ed area. 

As already implied, we have seen 
many notable results from use of car- 
bolineum. Many farmers use this 
treatment extensively. 

To apply carbolineum to seed corn, 
Place the grain in a bucket or a tub. 
Then drip the carbolineum gradually 
over the grain, stirring with a large 
spoon or paddle until all kernels are 
thoroly coated. 

The carbolineum treatment is not 
detrimental to seed germination. Be- 
cause of its slightly water-proofing 
quality, it will delay germination a 
few hours under ordinary planting 
conditions. For this reason, the drill 
should have a roller or special packer 





attachment to insure a _ reasonably 
firm seed bed. 
Mending Crack in Concrete 


Floor 
An Iowa reader writes: 


*“T have a poultry house with a con- 
crete floor, which has cracked the 
full length of the house. It is quite a 
wide crack and pieces are chipped off 
the edges. Is there any way of filling 
this crack with cement or something 
which will be lasting?” 


If the crack is at least a quarter 
inch wide, probably the best treat- 
ment would be to fill it with concrete. 
First chip out the sides with a ham- 
mer and cold chisel into a v-shaped 
crack, clean out with a stiff wire and 
sweep out>all the dirt and loose ma- 
terial you can, then if possible flush 
it out thoroughly with water from a 
hose. If you haven’t this available, 
wet the whole crack thoroughly for 
several hours, to keep the old concrete 
from absorbing water too rapidly from 
the new filling. After allowing the 
surface water to dry off a little, fill 
the crack thoroughly with a mixture of 
equal parts Portland cement and sand 
mixed into a fairly thin but not watery 
mortar, working it down into the crack 
with a thin piece of steel like a corset 
stay and with the point of a trowel. 
Finally, force in all you can with the 
trowel and finish it off smooth. 

Another way sometimes used is to 
work roofing cement down into the 
dry crack as far as possible, finishing 
up by mixing Portland cement with 
the roofing cement until it is stiff, 
thinning this with a little gasoline, 
and then forcing it down as far as 
possible with the point of a trowel and 
finishing off smooth.—I. W. D. 
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Patchwork Thoughts 


OME rural club that is wanting to 
do. something to-put a community 
forward might institute a “Clean Up 
and Paint Up” week in the country. 
Such a lot of farmsteads we pass on 
the road are unsightly with discarded 
machinery, broken down vehicles of 
various sorts, trees that need broken 
limbs trimmed out and houseyards 
that are unsightly with broken down 
fences and no lawn to speak of. It 
may occasionally be necessary to put 
a chicken coop in the front yard tem- 
porarily, but the mode of keeping 
them there all summer should be de- 
plored; also the mode of giving chick- 
ens the run of the houseyard. 





Any neighborhood that could get 
people to put in a year, working at odd 
times, of course, without taking time 
out of field work that must necessarily 
be done, would be a notable example 
to the rest of the community. And 
such things are contagious. 





No good farmer is going to hold 
his neighborhood back by refusing to 
‘clean his place up. Civic pride has 
forced a lot of good ventures in town, 
it should’ be remembered. 





Farm tours have, I believe, inspired 
a certain amount of rural pride. Oc- 
casionally you strike a neighborhood 
where every farmstead is neat and 
clean, but more often such places are 
widely scattered. 





At the age of about eighteen, it has 
recently been verified, human bones 
stop lengthening and nothing can be 
done thereafter to increase height. 
Someone else has just established the 
fact that the first four months of our 
lives are the most important in build- 
ing good teeth. Down at Washington 
a research person has recently noted 
that vitamin B, the appetite-stimulat- 
ing and growth-promoting vitamin, has 
a dual personality. At times it is cap- 
able of being destroyed by heating, 
and at other times not. More and 
more of the mysteries of life are giv- 
ing way to painstaking and hard-work- 
ing folks who will not accept present 
facts and insist’ on going to the bot- 
tom of things for proof. 





We are enjoying the first few blos- 
soms in our. garden. Hepaticas 
bloomed last week down in the corner 
where there are wild things and the 
bloodroot and some early violets are 
just coming out. The flowering cur- 
rant is fragrant all over the place.. It 
is a pity it has the disgraceful habit 
of suckering all over the place. We 
figure it is worth it, tho, to have its 
perfume for a brief week or so.—J. W. 





For the Summer Wardrobe 


INTED cotton broadcloth seems 

to be one of the most noteworthy 
newcomers among wash fabrics this 
season. Some of the designs are print- 
ed in small floral motifs only, some 
have dots of various sizes and colors, 
either as the chief pattern or scat- 
tered among the flower figures. And 
some of the newest cotton broadcloths 
are striped prints. These are used ef- 
fectively in contrasting colors in rib- 
bon designs, or as “candy” stripes in 
the pastel shades. 

Cotton broadcloth is popular be- 
cause it has so many uses. It has a 
firm, plain weave, and a smooth 
weave, making it especially service- 
able for dress up or about the house. 
It sheds dirt and dust sufficiently to 
be practical for the street-in warm 
weather, and does not muss easily. 
Broadcloth in the plain colors has long 
been found serviceable for children’s 
bloomer dresses, men’s shirts, pajamas 


and other garments that must stand 
frequent laundering. The new printed 
broadcloths are equally satisfactory 
for all these uses. 

The woman inclined to be stout gen- 
erally prefers stripes to all-over pat- 
terns, since up and down lines tend to 
reduce her apparent width. The 
striped printed broadcloth will suit 
her needs admirably providing the 
stripes are not too broad or too con- 
spicuous in shade. There is some- 
thing cool and trim about a one-piece 
morning dress made of a smooth fin- 
ished material.in a pattern of small 
stripes of a pleasing color. Stripes are 
also good on the short woman who 
wishes to increase her apparent 
height. 





Rugs for the Guest Room 
at Small Cost 


OUISE’S voice came over the wire, 
“Jane, what in the world shall I 
do? Tom’s clever cousin, the one 
who’s an interior decorator in New 
York, is coming day after tomorrow 
and I haven’t any rugs for the guest 
room yet and I just can’t afford to 
spend much. I thought of crocheting 
some, but there isn’t time for that 
now.” 
Jane was comforting. Could Louise 
drive into town that afternoon? Well, 


Cooking for Spring Appetite 
N MAY when the _ tendér-leafed 
greens are plentiful about the yard~ 

and garden, and the succulent green 
tips of asparagus are poking thru the 
ground, and rhubarb and tender spring 
onions are in their first prime, so to 
speak, it isn’t at all hard to under- 
stand why appetites are keen for these 
early palate tempters. No other gar- 
den things ever taste so good as these 
first ones, it seems. 

It takes a good deal of patience to 
pick and sort over enough greens for 
a family, but most of us feel that it 
is quite worth the effort and time it 
takes. Not only are these tender 
greens good but they are immensely 
good for us. The green color is most 
significant when it is put into vegeta- 
bles by Nature herself, because the 
green parts of plants contain vitamin 
A, a substance very important for 
growth, whether found in leaves as 
lettuce,.dandelions, beet tops, spinach; 
in seeds as green peas, green beans or 
whatnot. Also, the green parts of 
plants are valuable for making good 


red blood, partly because of the iron - 


which they contain, and partly be- 
cause of other substances which make 
it possible for the body to make use of 
the iron. If a spring tonic is neces- 
sary, let’s take it the greens way, then, 
instead of out of a bottle. 
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if she could they would shop for ma- 
terial and Jane would cut out two as 
good looking rugs as ever came out of 
a Fifth Avenue shop. 

Louise drove to town and they 
shopped, purchasing two-thirds of a 
yard of gray felt at the drapery sec- 
tion in the department store. They 
also bought smaller pieces of blue, 
lavender, rose and green felt. Back 
at Jane’s house, they cut out the rugs, 
two ovals twenty-four by thirty-six 
inches, out of the gray felt. Then, un- 
der Jane’s direction, they cut out flow- 
ers and leaves and stems and then 
began sewing them to the gray felt in 
the positions shown in the sketch. 
They used cotton thread, quite heavy, 
sewing fairly near the edge, using a 
small stitch on the right side. They 
didn’t quite finish the sewing that aft- 
ernoon, but Louise easily finished 
them the next morning, delighted with 
her guest room rugs that had cost her 
so little in money and time. 








‘When the seat of a cane chair be- 
gins to sag, wash both the top and the 
under side of it with very hot soap- 
suds and allow it to dry. This brings 
it taut once more. : 





Remove tarnish on brass or copper 
by applying a mixture of vinegar and 
salt and washing it off with soap and 
water. 
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Did you ever eat creamed or but- 
tered green onions? They are de- 
licious. This is a particularly good 
way to serve the winter or hardy on- 
ions which are likely to be getting 
rather strong by now. To prepare for 
either creaming or buttering, cut the 
stalks to a fairly uniform length. If 
the tops appear to be dry and not so 
very succulent, cut them back consid- 
erably. Now steam or boil until ten- 
der. If they are to be served buttered, 
merely drain the onions and put on a 
good-sized lump of butter. Add salt 
and pepper seasoning, and turn out 
into a dish, pouring the melted butter 
left in the pan over them. For serv- 
ing creamed, prepare a medium cream 
sauce and turn the onions, previously 
seasoned, into it and heat together 
for a few minutes. These are good 
served on slices of toast. 

Sometimes the first asparagus is too 
rare for us to serve it simply with 
melted butter, and we must needs 
make it go farther by creaming it or 
combining it with something else. 
Small new potatoes, on the market 
now, are delicious served with aspar- 
agus. This is the way I do it. Cut 
up the asparagus into inch strips and 
cook in a small amount of water until 
terider. Add salt when the asparagus 
is about half done. Less of the min- 
eral salts are lost in this way. Scrape 
the new small potatoes (this should 
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really be done first as the potatoes | 
will take a little longer to cook), ang 
cook until tender. Put the vegetables 
together in one dish, reserving the wa- 
ter in which the asparagus was cooked 
and draining the potatoes. Make ag 
cream sauce, using the asparagus liq- 
uid and milk. Make a medium sauce 
not one that is too thick, and whey 
cooked add the vegetables and heat 
together for a few minutes. 

The first asparagus makes delicious 
soup. Cut up the asparagus into inch- 
length pieces and cook until tender, 
Add salt and pepper and _ without 
draining, add milk and some rich 
cream to make the soup. Heat to 
gether long enough for the asparagus 
flavor to get thru the soup. This ig 
an excellent supper dish and especig}. 
ly good where there are children jp 
the family. 

Another delicious way to serve ag. 
paragus is in a white sauce with hard 
cooked eggs cut up in it. Serve op 
either dry or hot buttered toast. As. 
paragus is also good served cold in 
salads. Try a combination of salmon 
and asparagus in the proportion of 
one cup of cold cooked asparagus to 
a can of salmon, with or without one 
hard cooked egg cut up fine and add. 
ed. Mix together with cold salad 
dressing just before you are ready to 
serve it. This is not as good when 
it is mixed and allowed to stand for 
some while. Also, it should be served 
quite cold. 

Baked rhubarb is especially good 
and rather different and more pleas. 
ing in flavor. than plain stewed. Ar 
range inch pieces of rhubarb in lay- 
ers in a casserole or baking dish, and 
add just enough water to cover the 
bottom. Sprinkle each layer with su 
gar and place two or three thin slices 
of lemon on the top. Cover and bake 
very slowly. Serve cold with a table 
spoonful of whippéd cream on top. Do 
not hesitate to serve this for any com- 
pany dinner occasion for it is truly 
delicious. 

Another appetizing dish is made as 
follows: Cut two cups of rhubarb in 
small pieces and cook in just enough 
water to prevent burning. Grate a ta 
blespoonful of orange peel into the 
rhubarb at the beginning of cooking, 
and add a quarter cupful of sugar. 
Cool and whip in the stiffly beaten 
whites of two eggs and half a cupful 
of whipped cream. Chill thoroly and 
serve with a little fluff of whipped 
cream, and if you want it very fancy, 
a maraschino cherry to each serving. 





Star of Virginia Quilt 

whale ian quilt that achieved fame 

in the old days was the Star of 
Virginia quilt. The stars seem to have 
been the inspiration of many of our 
loveliest quilts. We find a different 
star quilt in almost every home where 
we go scouting to obtain these old 
designs. Stars thrill us as well as 
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rest us and help us to 


get our 
minds off from little worries and so it 


seems quite reasonable that they 
should be favored among the quilting 
designs. 

We suggest cutting the blocks for 
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PRINCE ALBERT is a mild tobacco, but 
“good” is too mild a word to describe it. 
“Good!”— why you know it’s better than 
that the minute you open the tidy red tin 
and set loose that P.A. fragrance. Your 
mouth waters for a taste of such tobacco. 

You waste no time in loading up and 
lighting up. Then you get the answer to why 
P. A. leads them all in sales and satisfaction. 
Cool as a speed-cop taking your number. 
Sweet as getting off with ‘Don’t let it happen 
again.” Mellow and mild and long-burning. 
What do you mean —“‘Good’’? 


“Good’’?.. 
I call it 


‘Some fellows stumble into the detours for 
awhile, and others take the main road to pipe- 
joy. The more you demand in a smoke, the 
quicker you come to P.A.—to stay. You 
can’t fumble the fact that more men smoke 
P. A. than any other brand. ‘‘Good’’? I call 
it perfect! So will you. 


PRINGE ALBERT 


—the national joy smoke! 


$1928, RJ Reynolds Tobacco 


inston-Salem, N. C. 
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LONG BURNING f 





This tin contains TWO full 
ounces of pipe-satisfaction. 
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WILLE finds all the 

mud. He comes hur- 
rying in, much too busy to 
clean his shoes, and the 
Pup joyously follows. 
Maybe Dad gets thought- 
less sometimes and once 
again Mother has to wipe 
up the floor. 


If it’s anold worn splintery 
wood floor, it is never real- 
lyclean. Scrub it, mop it, 
stillit has that sodden gray 
color, depressing to the 
spirit. If the baby crawls 
over it on Sundaywhenhe’s 
dressed up, he looks like 
some stranger’s child. 








A SMOOTH clean floor, glowing with bright 

color, soft to the feet, is an inspiration and 
a labor saver. Not only does Mother find this 
floor easy to keep clean, but its clear blue and 
soft gray tints stir her love of the beautiful so 
that she steps about her tasks more lightly. Old 
songs and happy thoughts come back when a 
woman begins to work in a kitchen equipped 
with the new beauty of a modern floor. 


For any room in the house as well as for the 
kitchen there is an appropriate floor covering. 
You want the best in durability and beauty for 
the money you spend. A well selected rug, suit- 
able to the room, will add comfort and delight, 
and if the materials are good, it will last many 
years. Learn all you can about designs, colors 
and types of weave. It isa fascinating and use- 
ful study. 


The advertisers of floor coverings in this paper 
are people you can trust. They have staffs of 
artists and home economics experts who are con- 
stantly studying, developing the best in quality 
and design. Read what they have to say. Ask 
them questions. Depend on them. 

















Fisher Bodies 


Chevrolet is the lowest priced car in the 
world offering bodies by Fisher—famous 
the world over for style leadership, com- 
fort, modern design and the safety of com- 
bined hardwood and steel construction. 
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Adjustable 
Valve 
Tappets 
The improved valve 
in-head motor of the 
new Chevrolet has ad- 
j valve a fea- 
ture which assures continued 
motor efficiency and quietness 
and prevents gradual loss of 
power and acceleration as the 
car is used. 


3. tall 
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*‘Invar Strut’”’ 
Pistons 
Constant cl alloy 

istons, designed with two 
‘invar_ struts” in each, 
make the Chevrolet motor 
smoother, snappier and 
more powerful. e costly 
“invar struts” minimize 
expansion and contraction 
permitting close fitting 
pistons to assure quietness 

and efficient operation. 

















Rugged One-Piece Rear Axle 


A rear axle proved by millions of miles 
of use. The differential mechanism and 
side gears are securely mounted, while the 
housing is the pi type fitted with 
an inspection plate for convenient, 
inexpensive adjustment. 
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Embodying every modern 
feature of Advanced 


CHEVRO 


Automotive Design! 


Rugged, powerful and dependable—the Bigger and 


Better Chevrolet is designed 


and built to deliver the 


strenuous, day-after-day service that a motor car must 


give when used on the farm. 


Every unit of this remarkable car has been developed 
by engineers who are specialists—and has been proved 


by tens of thousands of miles 
Motors Proving Ground. 


of testing at the General 


Visit the salesroom of your Chevrolet dealer and make 


your own inspection of this s 


ensational car. Note the 


sturdiness of its construction throughout—definite 
assurance of years of dependable service. Drive it— 
and see how effortlessly it climbs the steepest hills— 
how easily it steers and rides over the roughest roads. 
Note how generously roomy it is—how smartly styled. 


Then you’ll realize that here are quality in design, 


quality in materials and quali 


ty in construction never 


before available at such amazing low prices. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


Division of General Mo 


The 4Door $ 
Sedan ...ccee 


The Sport $ 
Cabriolet .... 


Coech 1 585 
Soaps ...--° 595 


tors Corporation 


675 Eadee!*715 
665 ‘ete, $495 


All prices f. o. b. Flint, Light Delivery $ 
ie (Enis Only > @D 


Check Chevrolet Delivered Prices 


They include the lowest handli 
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Genuine Duco Finishes 
All Chevrolet models are finished in 
modish des of genuine Duco—the 
original, modern motor car finish which 
does not check or crack and which kee 
its lustrous new car beauty indefinitely. 











Crankcase Breathing System 
A ventilating system which clears the 
crankcase of vapors prior to condensation, 
minimizes oil dilution, and adds materially 

to the long life of the motor. 











AC Oil Filter 


The crankcase oil that is circulated by the 
self-priming pump is constantly forced 
through an Ac oil filter which strains out 
dirt and foreign material, thereby increas- 
ing the life of all moving parts 
inside the motor. 











AC Air Cleaner 


An AC Air Cleaner is another motor safe- 
guard which removes dust and grit from 
the air drawn into the carburetor—a mod- 
ern feature which adds to car lifeand oper- 
ating efficiency by reducing internal wear. 








Gasoline Tank at Rear 


All Chevrolet models have a safety gaso- 
line tank at the rear and a vacuum fuel 
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Non-Locking Four-Wheel Brakes 

Ball Bearing Steering Gear ool saad Emergency Brake 
The new Chevrolet handles with marvel- Chevrolet’s four-wheel brakes were de 
ous ease and surety—for the worm and velo in ¢ ion wit 1 
ear steering mechanism is fitted with ball Motors engineers. They are non-locking, 
tings throughout, even at the front have an area of 189 sq. in. and are separate 

axle knuckles. : the emergency brake. 
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yst whi assures positive gasoline 
supply even on the steepest hills. The 
oa is protected by a heavy steel cross 


m and has a gasoline gauge. 

















Semi-Elliptic Shock 
Absorber Springs 


Comfort and safety over all roads is as- 
sured by Chevrolet’s semi-elliptic shock 


absorber springs set parallel to the frame. 


These are 84% as long as the w 
and are made o' fine 
va um 




















The electric light at the silo is 
one of the simple conveniences 
that mean so much on the farm. 





No time lost heating the solder- 
ing iron—electricity keeps it 
hot continuously. 





The automatic motorized feed 
grinder saves money, labor, and 
the farmer’s time. 





The motor-operated pump jack 
turns the old farm pump into a 
constant, trouble-free source of 
water supply. 





GENERAL ELECTRIC 








Cut Odd Jobs Short 


DD jobs! Not important in themselves, but jobs that 

someone has to do—and no one wants to. How we 
wish we could get rid of them! Even electricity can never 
quite do that. But it makes mighty short work of most 
odd jobs. ; 


Saws, grindstones, feed-grinders, and pumps are no longer 
implements of human drudgery on farms where G-E 
Motorized Power is used. Electric equipment gets things 
done quickly, and is often entirely automatic. 


When motors, control, lamps, and other equipment bearing 
theG-E monogram get to work on your farm, the time and 
annoyance of odd jobs will be cut short. There will be 
more time for the new things you want to do, and farm 
life will take on a new attraction for you and the 
younger generation. 


Ask Your Power Company 


If your farm is on or near an electric power line, ask 
the power company for a copy of the new G-E Farm 
Book which explains more than 100 uses for elec- 
tricity on the farm. 
























white blocks. These, with a 10-inch 
border, would make a quilt 85 by 85 
inches. 

Materials needed for the quilt if 
pieced of white blocks alternating with 
the Star of Virginia blocks are: Four 
yards of white and two and one-half 
yards of colored material, in 36-inch 
widths. This would also allow for 
a strip of color in the border. If made 
with a strip of colored material in the 
border, it is best to tear these strips 
first before cutting the blocks. Then 
you can get the strips all in one length 
without having to piece them.—Emma 
S. Tyrrell. 


this quilt design out of stiff 
r according to the following meas- 
“grements: The center block is a 4-inch 
ware. The square in each star cor- 
ner measures 2% inches. The small 
triangles are each gne-half of a 3-inch 
square. The four triangles" at the 
sides of the star, shown in white here, 
are each one-half of a 3%-inch square. 
The color strips that form a frame for 

' the star, as shown in the illustration, 
measure 11% by 2% inches. These 
measurements allow for 44-inch seams. 
The Star of Virginia may be made 

of several colors, using light and dark 
scraps of materials, or for a fancy 
-spread, it might be made in two col- 
ors. It would be pretty set together 
with the pieced blocks alternating 
with plain white or colored blocks, us- 
ing thirteen pieced blocks and twelve 





To clean soiled ribbon, stretch it on 
‘a flat surface and scrub with gasoline 
or mild soap and a very soft brush. 








A Complete Outfit 




















You can’t afford to be without a sleeveless dress to complement the cardigan 
jacket, noted wherever fashionables gather. It has proved itself the most popular outfit 
for morning, sports or afternoon wear, depending on the fabric selected. 

Style No. 3415, an exact copy of a Parisian model, chooses beige silk crepe with 
English red balloon motifs. The jacket is made of beige kasha and lined with the 
; erated silk crepe. It is very atractive, too, with the dress and jacket made of navy 

lue georgette crepe to wear about town. For the golf links, it is ideal made of pale 

blue or peach colored Angora jersey with the vestee, rolled collar, belt and swagger 
pocket made of matching faille silk crepe; with jacket of jersey unlined, and trimmed 
With binding of the silk crepe around entire edges and inset pocket. 

Dress can be had in sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 years, and is very effective and in- 
meoe made of shantung, khaki-kool, silk pique, flat silk crepe, georgette crepe, 
ted linen, challis print, and rayon chiffon printed voile. 
in The cardigan jacket, No. 3035, comes in sizes 16 and 18 years and 38, 40 and 42 

ches bust measure, and is extremely easy to make. 








All patterns 10 cents each. Order from Fashion Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa. 

Our Summer Fashion Magazine, Just off the press, is the most interesting issue 
We have ever published. Styles for women, girls and the youngsters, and valuable 
articles about vacation trips, and what the stout and short women should wear. 
send 10 cents for your copy. 











~a half poundof? 
€hocolate Cream Coffee 


BREE / 


Q¥a pounds.......... #159 
Yepound........... FREE 
(Packed in. the Airtight 3-1b Tin) 


“The coffee you’ve always hoped to find”—and the “special” 
you’ve been waiting for! 8 pounds of rich and mellow, ever- 
popular Chocolate Cream, Coffee for the price of 2% pounds! 
The regular price of Chocolate Cream Coffee is 60c per pound. 
The 3 pound lithographed airtight tin ordinarily sells for $1.80. 
For a few days, your grocer will sell you this 3 pound tin for 
the price of 214 pounds ($1.50) and GIVE YOU A HALF POUND 
FREE! 


The Important Thing About Chocolate 
Cream Coffee Is—IT’S GOOD! 


The small difference between the cost of cheap coffee and 
Chocolate Cream Coffee is balanced a dozen times over by the 
pleasure, the satisfaction, that you get when you serve it. You'll 
like the rich flavor, the perfect color, the appetizing aroma. And, 
best of all, you’ll find that Chocolate Cream Coffee is really more 
economical than cheaper grades, because it makes more cups to 
the pound. 


THE Cc AN with its slip-lock cover, absolutely prevents 

deterioration of flavor and aroma. Further- 
more, it makes an ideal container for sugar, flour, meal, 
dried fruit and other bulk foods, after the coffee is used. 
The can alone is easily worth 25c, 






This Chocolate Cream 

Coffe Special Will Be 

Offered For Just A 
Few Days By 


All Grocers 
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tion that come from with Keeps food fresh and sweet without ice. 

Bufftex. Face Tile. It ts proof - Costs —lasts a 

ee eee And there is no 












































Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 




















If you are drudging along day after day in an 
old-fashioned kitchen, without the modern con- 
veniences that our stores have for you, you 
should make up your mind right now to relieve 
yourself of some of this extra work. Modern 
conveniences are as essential to the kitchen as 
they are to the field or barn, and no farm can 
be truly profitable and become a real home 
when this seven-day-a-week workroom lacks the 
right equipment. 


With the handy pressure gasoline or kerosene 
stove for summertime, so your kitchen can be 
cool; a good sink, with running water; a con- 
venient water heater; and the necessary little 
things that are such time savers in your kitchen, 
you can save hours of disagreeable work. 
Check over this list for items that will make 
things easier for you 
and come to one of our 
“Farm Service’? Hard- 
ware Stores and let us 
help you in your selec- 
tion. Remember that 
you will get the utmost 
in value, friendly serv- 
ice and thoroughly de- 
pendable quality at 
the lowest price in your 
home town ‘‘tag”’ store. 




















Our Sabliath School Letoal 


By HENRY WALLACE 


a 





Except when announcement s. made to the contrary, these 


Lessons are as they were 


the quarterly reviews. 
Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer ts cop: 


expos! 
ginally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This : 


yrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 





itions of the Sabbath Schoo} 
statement may not always apply to 











Jesus Teaching in the Temple 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for May 20, 1928. Mark, 12:13-44. 
Printed—Mark, 12:13-17, 28-34.) 

“And they send unto him certain of 
the Pharisees and of the Herodians, 
that they might catch him in talk. (14) 
And when they were come, they say 
unto him, Teacher, we know that thou 
art true, and carest not for any one; 
for thou regardest not the person of 
men, but of the truth teachest the way 
of God: Is it lawful to give tribute 
unto Caesar, or not? (15) Shall we 
give, or shall we. not give? But he, 
knowing their hypocrisy, said unto 
them, Why make ye trial of me? bring 
me a denarius, that I may see it. (16) 
And they brought it. And he saith 
unto them, Whose is this image and 
superscription? And they said unto 
him, Caesar’s. (17) And Jesus said 
unto them, Render unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s, and unto God 
the things that are God’s. And they 
marveled greatly at him... . (28) 
And one of the scribes came, and 
heard them questioning together, and 
knowing that he had answered them 
well, asked him, What commandment 
is the first of all? (29) Jesus an- 
swered, The first is, Hear, O Israel: 
The Lord our God, the Lord is one: 
(30) and thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy mind, and with all thy strength. 
(31) The second is this, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself. There 
is none other commandment greater 
than these. (32) And the scribe said 
unto him, Of a truth, Teacher, thou 
hast well said that he is one; and 
there is none other but he: (33) and 


to love him with all the heart, and’ 


with all the understanding, and with 
all the strength, and to love his neigh- 
bor as himself, is much more than ail 
burnt-offerings and sacrifices. (34) 
And when Jesus saw that he answered 
discreetly, he said unto him, Thou art 
not far from the kingdom of God. And 
no man after that durst ask him any 
question.” -« 





Jesus had made His public entry into 
Jerusalem, and had for the second time 
cleansed the temple. It is therefore 
not surprising that as He walked in 
the temple the chief priests and 
scribes and elders came to Him and 
demanded by what authority He did 
these things; that is, assumed to cast 
out the traders and brand them as 
thieves, and who gave Him the author- 
ity. Jesus says in reply: “I will ask 
of you one question, and answer me, 
and I will tell you by what authority 
I do these things. The baptism of 
John, was it from heaven, or from 
men? answer me.” (Mark, 11:27-30.) 
John had been claiming to be the fore- 
runner of Christ; had presented Jesus 
to them as their Messiah. Now the 
question was, Did he act-by Divine 
right or not? They dared not answer 
it, because if they claimed that he did, 
and therefore his mission was Divine, 
then they should have received Jesus 
as their Savior without question. They 
were not willing to do this. They 
feared to say that it was not Divine, 
because a large and influential section 
of the Jews believed it was. There- 
fore, said Jesus in effect, if you will 
notvanswer me this question, what use 
in reasoning with you further? You 
hereby confess yourselves incompe- 
tent to decide a matter on which you 
have full information, and which it is 
your duty to decide. 

Then follow the parables of the vine- 
yard and the husbandmen, and of the 
marriage of the king’s son—both clear- 
ly aimed at the Pharisees—and as a 
result they took counsel how they 





and thus find the means of His dg, 
struction. Therefore, they send to Him 
some of their disciples, evidently yp. 
known to Jesus, in connection with 
representatives of the Herodian Darty, 
or the party claiming that Herod wags 
the rightful king of Jerusalem. It wag 
a minor party, evidently closely allied 
with what were known as the nation. 
alists, who believed in entire separa. 
tion from Rome. 

They came with all ‘appearance of 
candor. They said: Teacher, we know 
that thou art true, a thoroly honest 
man, teaching the very truth of God, 
and doing it with wonderful indepeng. 
ence, caring not for any man, and re 
garding no man’s person. Now there 
is a question that is troubling us very 
deeply, and we would like you to de. 
cide it for us, namely, Is it lawful to 
pay toll to Caesar (that is, the Roman 
government) or not? Shall we pay, or 
shall we not pay? i 

This was a very dangerous question, 
They thought it must be answered yeg 
or no; that no matter how He might 
answer, it would be fatal to Him. [If 
He said it was lawful to give tribute to 
Caesar, then the Pharisees and their 
class would urge that His claim to be 
the king—the rightful king—of the 
Jews was based on fraud. Why should 
He, who believed He. was king of the 
Jews, and had made His triumphal en- 
try into Jerusalem only a day or two 
before, why should He recognize the 


Roman power? If, on the other'hand, . | 


He should say it was not lawful, then 
He could at once be branded as a 
traitor to Rome and Herod. With all 
their 

“Smooth dissimulation skilled to 

grace, 
A devil’s purpose with an angel’s 
face.” 

Jesus saw thru their plot at once 
and exposed it: Why tempt ye me, ye 
hypocrites? All this earnest desire to 
find out what is right is a pretext and 
plot to ensnare me. Show me the 
money in which you pay your poll tax 
or tribute. And they brought Him a 
denarius. This was evidently a Roman 
coin, for it bore the image of Caesar. 
As He looked at it, He said: ‘Whose 
is this image and_ superscripiion? 
They say unto him, Caesar’s.” And 
Jesus, answering, said unto them, This 
being the case, “render therefore unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar's, 
and unto God the things that are 
God’s.” In other words, Jesus as- 
sumes that property ultimately be 
longs to the producer, and that the 


coin current in any country is evi- 


dence of a de facto civil government. 
Therefore, He replies in effect: It is 
the duty of the citizen to obey the 
laws of his country. It is the duty of 
the child of God to obey his Heavenly 
Father. In this answer He states in 4 
most marvelous way for all time the 
relation between civil and religious 
government, between the obligations 4 
man owes to his country and the obli- 
gations he owes to his God. Politics 
and religion move side by side. 4A 
man must obey the laws of his country 
where they do not conflict with that 
higher obligation which he owes to his 
God, and no just law ever conflicts 
with moral law. Both civil govert 
ment and religious government are Di- 
vine. It has taken the world a long 
time to realize the wonderful depth of 
this saying of Jesus. At the same 
time He gives a severe rebuke to the 
Pharisaic party of the Jewish nation. 
Israel began as a theocracy in which 
civil and religious government were 
one. Its leaders in the time of Samuel 


demanded a king like the other 1 


tions of the world. The evils of this 


Ee 
might ascertain His inmost thoughts _ 


267 any 
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inted ; 
son that inevitably would result. 


withstanding this warning, they in- 


"sisted on taking their chances with a 


‘ m; and the Lord, who does not 
yn weight of a feather on the hu- 
man will, gave them their request. 
The result was bondage to their own 

first, and then in turn bondage 


- TT cvsia, to Babylon, and to the 
Greek kings, and finally to the Ro- 
mans. 


From the verses following, not in- 
cluded in the lesson text, we see that 
the Sadducees came next (and it is re- 
markable that this is the second in- 
stance recorded of Jesus coming in 
contact with the Sadducees). They 
were the representatives in that day 
of what we now know as nationalism. 
They professed to believe in the five 
pooks of Moses, regarded the prophets 
as of less authority, but held that in 
neither of them was there any proof of 
the doctrine of resurrection. Their ob- 
ject was not only to render the teach- 
ing of Jesus absurd and ridiculous, but 
to win a victory over their old ene- 
mies, the Pharisees. Hence they gave 
the case of a man who died childless, 
and, in accordance with the Mosaic 
law, the brother had taken his widow, 
and so on until there were seven broth- 
ers who died childless; and last of all 
the woman died also. Now, say they 
with a sneer, “In the resurrection, 
whose wife shall she be of the seven?” 
It was intended to show the absurdity 
of the teachings of both Jesus and the 
Pharisees. 

Jesus answers them: The trouble 
with you people is that you do not 
know your own Scriptures. Neither 
do you know the power of God. You 
are entirely mistaken as to the rela- 
tions of individuals in the future life. 
In the future life they neither die, nor 
marry, neither are there children born 
there. All that is merely earthly has 
passed away. They exist, not in fami- 
lies, as you do here upon the earth, but 
are as the angels of God. Hence the 
question as to whose wife she shall be 
—supposing the case that you offer 
were a real one—will never be raised 
there, and can not be. Novy, as touch- 
ing the dead, whom you say can not 
arise, let me refer you to your own 
Scriptures, which you accept as au- 
thority. Moses, whom you profess to 
believe, records his first revelation 
of the Divine will in these words: “I 
am the God of thy father, the God of 
Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the 
God of Jacob.” He would not thus 
proclaim Himself the God of Abraham, 
Jsaac and Jacob, if these persons had 
no real existence. Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob were all in existence. Thus He 
could be their God; for He is not the 


God of the dead, but of the living. 


Therefore, you greatly err in your in- 
terpretation of the Scripture. 

The scribes and Pharisees, as we 
can well imagine, were intent listen- 
ers to this controversy, and rejoiced- 


greatly that Jesus had put the Saddu- 


cees to silence. And one of them, 


- probably after a conference with the 


Others, put this question: “Teacher, 


- which is the great commandment in 


the law?” Jesus replies in the well- 
known phrase, “Hear, O Israel, the 
Lord our God, the Lord is one.” The 


- Obligation of the individual to serve 


Him with his whole heart, and with 
all his soul, and with all his mind, and 


» with all his strength, naturally fol- 
| lows. This, said He, is “the first and 


ore 











great commandment.” 


“s 


If you ask for 
@ second, it is like unto it, namely, that 
“Thou shait love thy neighbor as thy- 


“self.” : 


if we really all acknowledge the 

as our Father, as our Creator, 
then the relation which we sustain to 
€ach other is that of brethren; and if 
We be brethren to all mankind, then 
We owe to each and every one the 
ame measure of love that we give to 
rselves. “Thou shalt love the Lord 
















ie 

Hy God with all thy heart, and with. 
i thy soul, and with all thy mind,” 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
lf.” On these two command- 
He replied, hang all the law 
the prophets.. This is the sub- 


out to them—the op- 





stance of all Divine revelation. Being 
a candid, honest man, even if a scribe, 
the questioner replied, in effect, 
Teacher, thou hast answered beauti- 
fully. It is true that there is one God, 
and but one. It is true that the great 
duty of man is to love Him with su- 
preme devotion, and that love to his 
neighbor is of more value in the sight 
of God than all burnt offerings and 
sacrifices, or, as we should put it in 
these modern days, love to our neigh- 
bor is of more value than church at- 
tendance and contributions. (Mark, 
12:32-33.) E 


And Jesus admired the man, and | 


said, “Thou art not far from the king- 
dom of God.” He had branded the 
first as hypocrites; He had branded 
the Sadducees as ignorant of their 
own law and of the power of God; but 
He says to this man, “Thou art not 
far from the kingdom of God.” And 
this was the end of their endeavors to 
entrap Jesus in His words, and they 
resolved to put Him to death. 

Having stood on the defensive thus 
far, and having discomfited His ene- 
mies on every point, Jesus now takes 
the offensive and says, “What think 
ye of the Christ? Whose son is he?” 
When they answer, “The son of Da- 
vid,” He replied, David did not hold to 
that opinion; for, speaking by the Holy 
Ghost, in the 110th Psalm, he said: 

“The Lord said unto my Lord, 
Sit thou at my right hand, 
Till I put thine enemies under 

thy feet.” 

If David called the Messiah Lord, re- 
garding Him as Divine, how it is that 
you say He is merely a descendant, 
the rightful heir to the throne? From 
these two questions put side by side, 
the only rational conclusion is that 
Jesus, while lineally the son of David, 
was yet the true Messiah, David’s Lord 
—therefore Divine—and as_ such 
should be accepted_as their Messiah 
by the religious authorities at Jeru- 
salem. 


[ SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


Frem the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
| Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co, 
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Peter Rabbit’s First Snow 


Peter Rabbit is enjoying his first snow. 
After a big play on the Green Meadows he 
goes up into the Green Forest and knocks 
at Une’ Billy Possum’s door. Failing to 
get an answer, he decides every one must 
be asleep and missing all the good time. 


Then Peter started off again, for he just 
felt that he must look into every one of 
the wonderful caves of snow under the 
trees. It was great fun. Here he was, 
right in the midst of the Green Forest he 
knew so well, and yet on every side were 
strange white caves he had never seen be- 
fore, and odd mounds of sparkling white 
that ppzzled him, until he found some fa- 
miliar stump ‘or log hidden underneath. 

So Peter made his funny tracks all thru 
the Green Forest, until finally he grew 
just a wee bit tired and sat down in one 
of the white caves to rest. 

‘How still, how very still it is!’ thought 
Peter. Not a sound could he hear. He 
began to have just a wee bit of lonely 
feeling. Tt was great fun exploring this 
new world, but he wanted to talk it over 
with someone. Could it be that everybody 
had gone to sleep for all winter? What a 
dreadful thought! But just as Peter be- 
gan to be afraid that this was really true, 
he heard a voice way over near the Laugh- 
ing Brook, and the voice cried: ‘Thief! 
Thief! Thief!” 

Then he heard another voice sputtering 
and scolding so fast that the words seemed 
to just fall over each other. Peter smiled. 
“Sammy Jay and Chatterer the Red Squir- 
rel wouldn’t be happy, not even in such a 
beautiful world as this, without quarrel- 
ing,” said he, as he hopped off in the di- 
rection of the Laughing Brook. 

Sammy Jay and Chatterer the Red 
Squirrel were calling each other names as 
fast as their tongues could go.. It was 
good to hear them. Yes,-sir, those angry 
voices sounded good to Peter Rabbit, and 
he laughed aloud and ran faster. You see, 
Peter had begun to think that he was the 
only one awake in that wonderful great 
white fairy world. That is why the quar- 
reling voices of Sammy Jay’and Chatterer 
sounded so good to him. Besides, he knew 
that their quarrels never amount to any- 
thing, and that it is really their way of 
enjoying themselves. 

























Any Haag washer—electric 
or power—will be placed in 
your home for a smail down 
payment. Convenient 
monthly terms can are 











For Unwired 


Homes 


If you do not have 
electricity in your 

home, you should 

have the Haag Vor- 

tex Ownpower. It 

e is exactly like the 
lectric Haag Vor- 

tex except that it is 


in, 4-cycle gasoline 
motor — vastly 
superior to the old 
2-cycle types. It 
Starts every time 
and is easy to oper- 
ate and to keep 
clean. It is practi- 
cally trouble proof. 
Your dealer will 
gladly demonstrate 
One in your home. 
See him at once. 





Tan, 


End Washday Drudgery 


You need never again dread washday ifyou 
have a Haag Vortex washer in your home: 
For this wonderful, labor-saving machine 
willtakethe drudgery out ofyour washdays. 

Many thousands of farm women are find- 
ing complete satisfaction with the Haag 
Vortex. It is thoroughly reliable— 
thoroughly dependable. It will wash the 
heaviest and lightest garments thoroughly. 
rapidly and—best of all—safely. You need 
mever worry about clothes becomin 
tangled and torn—thanks to the patent 
exclusive Haag safety agitator: 

The tub is large size, made of copper, 
nickel lined and protected by a dent-proof 
outer metal jacket. The wringer is com- 
pletely demountable and has oversize soft 
rubber rolls. The Haag Vortex is operated 
by.a 4 horse power electric motor which 
is built-in underneath the tub. All you need 
do is s Plug the cord into the light socket, 
turn the switch and the Haag Vortex does 
the rest. It washes a big tubful of clothes 
in 4 to 7 minutes. 

Make arrangements with your nearest 
Haag dealer now for a free home demon- 
stration. He will show you its many 
exclusive features and explain how you can 
enjoy added comfort and save many hours 
every washday. If you do not know his 








address, write and we will tell you. 


HAAG BROTHERS COMPANY, Peoria, Illinois 





A pointed tongue has Sammy Jay, 
And Chatterer has sharpened wits; 
Now tell us, pray, if you can see 
How gentle speech with either fits. 


It doesn’t, and both Sammy and Chat- 
terer say many sharp things without real- 
ly meaning them at all. When Peter camé 
in sight, they stopped quarreling. 


“Hello, Long Ears! I heard that you 
were going to sleep all winter,” shouted 
Sammy Jay. 

Peter grinned good-naturedly and made 
a face at Sammy Jay and Chatterer. 

*Isn’t it a great day?” he cried. - 

“Great!” replied Chatterer. “Have you 
got your snow-shoes on?” 

*‘What are snow-shoes?” asked Peter, 
pricking up his ears. 

“Go ask Mrs. Grouse,” replied Chat- 
terer. ‘She has hers on this morning.” 

“Where is she?” asked Peter, preparing 
to start right away, for his curiosity 
would not let him sit still. 

“Under the hemlocks up on the hill,” re- 
plied Chatterer. “What’s your hurry?” 

But Peter was already on his way. Scon 
he noticed some queer tracks in the snow. 
He had never seen any like them before. 
They looked a little like the prints of 
Mrs. Quack’s feet, which he had seen once 
in the mud on the edge of Farmer Brown’s 


duck pond. But Mrs. Quack never comes : 


into the Green Forest; at least Peter had 
never seen her there. So Peter wondered 
whose tracks these could be, and ‘followed 
them to find out, forgetting all about 
Mrs. Grouse and her snow-shoes. 

Lipperty-lipperty-lip scampered Peter 
Rabbit, followjng the queer tracks. In- 
deed, he didn’t have eyes for anything 
else, and almost ran plump into Mrs. 
Grouse herself. 

“Haven’t you anything better to do 
than to be running people down? Where 
are your eyes, Peter Rabbit?” snapped 
Mrs. Grouse, ruffling up her feathers, 

“TI—I beg your pardon!” said Peter. 
“There’s a stranger in the Green Forest 
making queer tracks and—” Peter stopped 





and stared. Mrs. Grouse had walked away 
from him, and she was making the tracks! 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Mrs. Grouse. “I 
made them myself with my new snow- 
shoes.” 

Peter looked at her feet. Sure enough, 
she was wearing snow-shoes. They: were 
of feathers which grew out between her 
toes, and when she walked on the snow 
she hardly sank in at all. 

“My, I wish I had snow-shoes!” cried 
Peter Rabbit. 

(Next week we’ll.learn how Mrs. Grouse 
goes to bed. Wonder if anybody reads to 
her!) 
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The nearest material to CEL-O-GLASS 
you can get is 


U-V GLASS 


While it does not in any way take the place 
of CEL-O-GLASS, it is the nearest material to 
CEL-O-GLASS that you can get. U-V GLass 
04 cents per square foot, from your 
dealer. At its low price it is far more satisfactory 
than other cheap imitations of CEL-O-GLASS. 



















VERY test, including that made by the U.S. 
Bureau of Standards, proves that CEL-O-GLASS 
admits more of the Ultra-Violet rays than any 

of its imitators. 


It took years to perfect CEL-O-GLASS. The most 
important ingredient used in its manufacture can 
not be used in products which are imitations of 
CEL-O-GLASS. And this is its most expensive in- 
gredient! 


How then, can you expect cheap imitations of 
CEL-O-GLASS to equal the genuine? You may buy 
cheap materials which look like CEL-O-GLASS., But 
you will find CEL-O-GLASS so durable that it is really 
more economical to use the best, and through CEL-O- 
GLASS you will get the benefit of more Ultra-Violet 
trays than through any imitation. 


For years CEL-O-GLASS has been used and endorsed 
by the largest poultry raisers and by the leading 
poultry authorities and experimental stations. To 
avoid disappointments be sure to insist on getiuine 
CEL-O-GLASS. 


If your dealer does not carry CEL-O-GLASS, write us 
for the name of one near you who does. Send for 
free sample and valuable poultry book No. H. 


ACETOL PRODUCTS, INC. 
New York, N. Y. 


© 1928 ACETOL PRODUCTS, INC: 


21 Spruce Street 
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Here is your chance to buy extra seleet quality chicks at lo 
cost. All chicks are standard accredited, .cod-liver oil checks. Beek eaen 
the very finest breeding flocks. Order direct from this ad. 


> 500 

Lower Prices +n 

ee ra mes Standard ar 
King ccredited Chick 

Pikeeglon. a 100% live Barca si.0 

Se oe i 








of success is your 
emecten of satis- White Pekin Ducklings, 50, $13; 100, $25 
< 1 cent per chick more for lots less than 100. 


eee @itld @ericdilsadsiee W Plate] City,lowa 


SEND YOUR 
ORDER TODAY 






















THE POULTRY 


Shade for Chicks on Clean 
Ground 


One of the problems encountered by 
people who raise chicks on clean 
ground away from the farmstead is 
providing adequate shade during the 
hot weather. Many simply fail to pro 
vide any except that found around and 
under the brooder house. This isn’t 
enough. 

Last year, I visited a farm in Madi- 
son county, Iowa, on a hot day late in 
June. The chicks, six hundred of 
them, had been placed on the edge of 
a winter wheat field late in April, in 
two brooder houses. For a time hur- 
dles were used to keep the chicks near 
the houses. Later, one-half an acre 
was fenced off for their use. 

I was told that the chicks did finely 
up until about June 1, but some were 
not doing so well since. As we ap- 
proaehed the yard, two things caught 
my eye—first, there was not a single 
blade of anything green growing in the 
lot, and, second, behind each oak post 
along the west and south sides there 
were a half dozen chickens trying to 
get protection from the hot afternoon 
sun. The half-grown chickens were lit- 


| erally piled up in the rim of_ shade 


north and east of the brooder houses 


| and behind the metallic waterers that 
| stood exposed to the direct glare of 


the sun thruout the day. I stuck my 
‘hand in the waterers. .The water was 
very warm—almost hot, and the gal- 
vanized exterior was too hot to hold 
one’s hand against. 

I suggested four changes. The first 
was that additional range be provided, 
so that the chicks might obtain green 
feed. This was done after harvest, 
when five acres of space was allowed. 
During the two weeks that elapsed be- 
fore this change was made, a liberal 
feed of new cut clover or alfalfa was 
provided between five and six o’clock 
each morning. 

The second thing recommended was 
the providing of artificial shade. As a 
makeshift, three sets of posts were set 
to make ten-foot squares. Two-by-fours 
were used to connect the tops. Some 
bang-boards and other ten-foot lumber 
were used to cover two of these shel- 
ters. The third was covered with old 
woven wire and six inches of straw 
held in place by additional wire. In 
August, the two flat tops were replaced 
by properly sloped hipped roofs of 
grooved roofing. These were made in 
sections and bolted to the framework 
on the posts, so that they were easily 
removable. They will thus be available 
for 1928 and other years. 

The third recommendation was that 
more waterers be provided and sun pro- 
tection be furnished for them. Two ad- 
ditional waterers were purchased. 
Three stakes were driven in around 
each waterer and a board shelter three 
by three feet placed a few inches above 
the tops of the waterers. 

Additional feed hopper space was 
provided, and these feeders placed in 
partial shade. The chicks went back 
to a rapid rate of growth, and the pul- 
lets matured very uniformly. Only 10 
per cent were culled out when they 
were placed in the laying house on 





October 1, and the remainder laid 5 
per cent during November and Decem. 
ber. The owner told me in January 
that she was thoroly convinced that 


enough shade was just as importantas | 


enough feed.—Jay Whitson. 


Be Sure the Hens Get Mash 


As warm weather comes on anj 
hens are out on wider range than du. 
ing winter it is necessary to make the 
mash more appetizing if they are tp 
consume the amount needed for maxi. 
mum production. In winter whe 





hens are closely confined they are | 
near the mash hopper so that it is nat. ; 


ural for them to eat the required 
amount. In summer hens are chasing 
bugs, scratching in the garden, eating 
green grass or something of like char- 
acter most of the time. As a result 
they will naturally decrease on mash 
consumption at a time when the con 
sumption of mash should increase. 
One method of overcoming this ten- 
dency toward light consumption of 
mash is to moisten a small amount 
and feed it during the middle of the 
day. When fed in this manner, the 
regular mash is used, dampening it to 
a crumbly consistency. Feed what the 
birds willl clean up in fifteen minutes 
Some people who are faithful in fill 
ing the mash hoppers during winier 
often disregard this essential when 
summer arrives. Fowls need more 
scratch grains and less mash in win 
ter on account of needing the addi- 
tional heat from the starch and fat in 
the scratch grains. In spring and ear 
ly summer hens are laying at a higher 
rate of speed and need additional pro- 
tein to manufacture eggs. In addition 
they do not need as much feed that 
will produce heat. If hens are to be 
persistent layers during the summer 
months they must be fed liberally on 
mash. Mash is of little value unless it 
contains a plentiful supply of proteia, 
preferably of animal origin. 


Poultry Outlook Better 


With eggs bringing from 25 to % 
cents per dozen at country points in 
April this year, as compared to 16 and 
17 cents last year, there is a marked 
improvement in the returns from pouk 





‘try. It is a well established fact that 


70 per cent of the eggs produced if 
Iowa are put on the market during the 
four spring months. Therefore the 


price of eggs which go into storage — 


or which are utilized by egg breaking 
establishments, has a real bearing uP 
on the prosperity or lack of prosperity 
of the Iowa poultry business. 

The reason for the improvement is 
that there is a considerable shortage 
in storage holdings as compared t 
last year. Figures released on April 
12 show a total of 1,082,000 cases this 
year, as compared to 1,868,000 cases 
last year. The low prices on eggs last 
year enabled storage holdings to be 
cleaned up in good shape so that the 
market has been on a comparatively 


strong basis this spring. Weather coh — 


ditions and their effect on productio# 
during the next few months will doubt 


less be important factors in future 1 


prices.—C. N. K. 
























ens Need Good Feed 


Success in raising chicks usually de- 
pends on feeding a\good mash. Chicks 
must 


w into a profitable flock. Rations 
tor baby chicks should contain nutri- 
ents necessary to produce heat and 
energy and to manufacture bone and 
muscle. It is also important that they 
 ontain vitamins which are essential 
for growth. 
| @hick feed as usually sold upon the 
| market means a mixture of cracked 
ns. Most chick feeds at the pres- 
‘ent time contain some animal food 
and minerals in addition to grains. 
Many commercial chick feeds are now 
peing sold upon the market. Their 
chief advantages are that they are 
easily obtained and when purchased 
of reliable manufacturers, they are 
properly balanced so as to give effi- 
cient results. When one considers 














d 50 the labor involved, together with the 
com. results obtained, it is probably advis- 
uary able to use some of these commercial 
that chick feeds rather than a home-made 
nt ag mixture. The feed cost for young 


chicks is comparatively small as com- 
pared to the growth obtained on a 
good ration. 
h The basis of good chick feeds is 
cracked yellow corn. However, yellow 
dur. corn alone is not sufficient as it does 
the not furnish sufficient protein or min- 
‘erals to insure proper growth. Most 


> 
- poultry keepers use a mixture of 
hen cracked corn and wheat or wheat by- 
are - products as the basic part of their 
nat: * chick ration. 
red In order to have chicks grow suc- 
ing cessfully they must secure some feed 
ing from an animal source. This is neces- 
\ar- sary to furnish the muscle making ma- 
sult terial. Different milk products and 
ash the different packing house by-prod- 
On: ucts are the chief sources for material 
3 of this kind. Where™ skim-milk is 
en: available on farms, it will furnish a 
ot large portion of the animal food need- 
unt ed and chick feed which does not con- 
the tain milk may be purchased. How- 
the ever, where skim-milk is not available, 
to best results are obtained from a chick 
the feed containing a liberal portion of 
tes dried skim-milk or buttermilk. 
ill- Grains are usually lacking in phos- 
‘ep me Phoric acid which is an important 
en constituent of bones. For this reason 
yre many poultry men add 5 per cent of 
in. bone meal to the chick ration in order 
di- to correct this deficiency. Where 
in chicks have free access to ground oys- 
ar ter shells, clam shells or limestone 
er grit and secure the beneficial rays of 
0 the sun they will have little leg weak- 
on ness, but where the mineral part of 
at the ration is lacking, or if they do not 
he get the direct rays of the sun, they 
er will often be affected with leg weak- 
n ness. 
it Two systems are in common use in 
2 the feeding of chicks. Many prefer an 
all mash system while others prefer to 
keep the mash before the chicks and- 
feed scratch grains separately. Good 
; Tesults may be obtained from either 
6 system provided that the rations fed 
in Meet the requirements of the chicks 
id and provided they are fed in a san- 
d itary and regular manner. Regardless 
|- of the method used, chicks should 
it have access to green food such as clip- 
a4 Pings from lettuce, clover or alfalfa 
8 Until it becomes warm enough to run 
e Out on green grass. The laxative ef- 
» @ fect of green food insures efficient di- 
g gestion and helps to prevent digestive 
3 disorders, 
y 





Practical Results With Electric 
: Brooders 


| . Tests in actual operation of electric 
brooders at the California Agricultural 

_ Golfege, at Berkeley, show that when 
Tadiation is depended on as a means of 
transfer and the heating elements 
_ @fe operated at a glowing temperature, 
hover is generally from three to- 
four feet high, no curtains are uséd, 
and little or no trouble is experienced 
Sweating. For mild weather, two 
Watts should be allowed per chick, but 
f freezing weather two and one-half 
Watts should be available: At 
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get a good start if they are to, 





two cents per kilowatt hour, the cost 
of energy was found to average about 
two and one-half to three cents per 
chick per 1,000 hours. 

In brooders using radiation elements 
that do not glow, the hover is low, 
curtains are generally used, with some 
provision for changing the air. The 
operation cost was found to be some- 
what lower than for the glowing type, 
and the heaters should have a capac- 
ity of from one and one-half to two 
watts per chick. 

The brooders depending upon con- 
vection or air circulation usually heat 
some or all of the incoming air, may 
use either glowing or non-glowing ele- 
ments, May or may not use curtains, 
and are comparatively free from sweat- 
ing troubles. This types requires from 
three-fourths to one cent per chick per 
1,000 hours to heat. 

In general, it was found that the 
open or curtainless type required more 
heat than the closed or curtain type, 
but has better ventilation. Seven square 
inches of floor space per chick is rec- 
ommended. 





Egg Week a Success in Iowa 


Reports which have come in from 
various ‘sections of the state indicate 
that National Egg Week has been 
more of a success this year than ever 
before. This has probably been due to 
a more complete organization than 
during previous years. 

In some communities almost all of 
the grocery stores have put on egg 
grading displays. In addition to show- 
ing the different grades of eggs that 
are recognized under the Iowa law, 
these displays have shown the posters 
of National Egg Week, which empha- 
size the vitamin content of eggs: 

The interest which produce men 
have shown in helping to put on the 
egg grade displays indicates a large 
amount of interest in buying eggs on 
a graded basis. Progress along this 
line is necessarily slow but the inter- 
est in grading indicates that where 
producers insist on selling on grade 
that dealers will soon adopt this basis 
of trade. Buying on grade means that 
the man who produces good eggs will 
not be penalized for the poor eggs 
which are sold by other producers in 
the same territory. It also means that 
people who are not careful about their 
eggs under present conditions will 
take better care of their eggs in order 
to secure higher prices for them.— 
Cc. N. K. 





Better Rations Mean More Eggs 


Iowa’s poultry producers are fortu- 
nate in having all the natural poultry 
feeds such as corn, wheat, oats, dairy 
and packing house by-products avail- 
able at lower prices than will be found 
in most sections of the country.. The 
poultry producer’s problem is to com- 
bine these different products so that 
eggs and poultry may be produced at 
the lowest cost. 

Good hens insist‘ on the right kind 
and quality of materials for building 
eggs. Corn is an essential feed on ac- 
count of its high palatability and its 
reasonableness of cost but corn alone 
will not produce many eggs because of 
the deficiency in minerals and pro- 
tein. If the corn ration is reinforced 
with minerals, the production of eggs 
will increase. When it is further rein- 
forced with animal protein such as 
milk or packing house by-products egg 
production will further increase. When 
some succulent green feed is added it 
will further stimulate production. 

When one sets his goal for the pro- 
duction of 100 eggs or more per hen 
per year, it is necessary to consider 
all of these different factors which 
tends to make a ration effective. Corn, 
oats and wheat should form the basis 
of this kind of a ration. Minerals in 
the form of ground oyster shells, 
ground clam shells or ground lime- 
stone grits are needed in order to sup- 
ply the mineral content. Animal pro- 
tein must be furnished, either by milk 
or some of the packing house ~prod- 
ucts, as a large proportion of eggs are 








‘KEEP A-GOING on NOPCO— 
even if the Sun does shine” 


It’s mighty profitable to feed Nopco 
Cod Liver Oil all through the dark 
winter. It keeps the flock in condi- 
tion, increases uction, gives 
life and body to the little fellows. 
And it is just as mecessary, just as 
profitable to keep on feeding Nopco 
now, even though the sun is shining 
in good earnest again. Nopco’s rich 
Vitamin A and Vitamin D content 
will supplement the work of sun- 
shine and green food, give profitable 
results that those elements cannot 


givealone. The sun cannot be relied 
upon to furnish Vitamin D all the 
time. It does not shine every day 
and the birds naturally seek the shade 
when it does. When a hen eats a 
ration with NOPCO in it she cannot 
help getting both Vitamins D and 
A. NOPCO is a guaranteed, tested, 
always available source of both 
Vitamins D and A. Costs less than 
2c per hen per month— only 7c per 
hen for an entire summer. 


Nopeo—every day in the year. 
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NOPCO 


Dealers! We can serve 
you promptly through 
your jobber. Write us 
today for particulars. 


Fill in coupon for our tree illustrated book. 





National Oil Products Co., Inc. 
Refiners of Cod Liver Q+l for 25 years 
32Essex St., Harrison, N. J. 
Kindly send me your free book. No obligation. 
Name 

R FE. D. 
H County 


H I buy my poultry supplies from 


61 











State. 




















Safety First 


Do your buying from firms advertising in 
WALLACES’ FARMER. If you do not find 
in WALLACES’ FARMER the articles you 


want to buy now, just let us know what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms from whom you can make the purchase. 















BLUE RIBBON 
WINNERS 


Catalog shows cup and blue ribbons won by 
REVERE birds. We specialize in ten varities. 
Matings headed by high-priced males of Fore- 
most American Strains. We start with the Best 
Birds and keep the bleed pure by Blood Test- 
ing for B. W. Diarrhea. Each breeder inspected 
for Egg-laying and Standard quality by licensed 
State Inspector. 

Big Free Catalog 





Revere Chicks Made $2,400 in 7 Months 


“I raised 6,000 chicks out of the 6,500 last year. I 
$2400 in 7 months on my Revere chicks. You have the best 
chicks I ever raised--- bad some im showing oy 
chicks.”’ Mrs. L.N. Willingham. Paducah, Texas. 


100 per cent Live Delivery Guaranteed, 











S00 1000 
Brown and White Leghorns _.._____. $ 8:00 ‘$40.00 $ 80.0 
&W. Rote, S.C.&R.C.Reds 10.50 52.00 100.00 

S. L. and W. Wyandottes, W. 

Bult Orpi 11.00 55.00 110.00 
Light Brahmas ............. ............14.58 70.00 140.00 
Light Assorted 7.50 37.50 
Heavy A d 9.00 45.00 

Add 1c per chick for ‘ots less than 100 
REVERE HATCHERY, Box 60, REVERE, MO. 
and Route 1, Farmington, lowa 
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need te do is to run a classifi 
Farmer. i 
will come in. 

Mrs. E. L. Ruring sold $800.00 worth of 
hatching i 
her classi 

Turn to the classified pages of this issue for 
rates and closing dates, and plan to get your ad 

issue. 


in the ve 
mail it 


It’s Easy to Sell 
Hatching Eggs 


How many hatching eggs have you to sell? 
As the hatching season is well advanced, it will 


to dispose of them Rye = 
allaces 


surprised how 


You’ll be 


and baby chicks as a result of 
ad in Wal Farmer. 


first, available sure to 
enough to reach us by Saturday 


morning. 
Send in your ad today. 


Use a Wallaces’ Farmer Want Ad 
































Read This Page Before 
Ordering Baby Chicks 


‘THIS year more than ever before, concen- 

trate your baby chick buying with Wallaces’ 
Farmer advertisers. You can deal with every 
one of them with assurance of getting a square 
deal. Do not take any chances this season 
because your poultry profits next fall and 
winter largely depend upon the purchases 
you make now. 


Wallaces’ Farmer uses the utmost care in 
the acceptance of the advertising that-appears 
in its columns. That’s 


~ 


chicks from advertisers in Wallaces’ Farmer 
and know that you are dealing with square bus- 
iness firms that will live up to their word and 
product in every respect. 


Play safe this year by buying your baby 
chicks from advertisers in Wallaces’ F armer. 
Read the baby chick advertisements in 
each issue, both display and classified and 
see the large variety of breeds offered at 
reasonable prices. Order from any of these 

advertisers with the 








why we stand back of 
our advertisers with our 
strong guarantee. 


This-is done for .the 
protection of Wallaces’ 
Farmer subscribers so 
that you can order 


from the date thereof. 


justment. 








This guarantee appears on the editorial page 


of Wallaces’ Farmer every week: 


OUR ADVBRTISERS—Wallaces’ Farmer uses the utmost 
care in the acceptance of the advertising that appears in 
its columns. Our readers can deal with the firms using 
our paper with the assurance of fair treatment. We ask 
them to mention Wallaces’ Farmer in writing advertisers 
and to promptly report any complaints they may have. 
We guarantee our readers a square deal in any transac- 
tion if the complaint is reported to us within thirty days 
Misunderstandings sometimes 
arise and we are glad to offer our services in their ad- 


assurance that you 
will get full value 
for the money you 
spend. ~ Be sure to 
mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer when ~writing 
to advertisers. 











Wallaces’ Farmer Readers Are Guaranteed A Square Deal 
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pesncens ite Asicsy: 


LIFORNIA 
BANKS 


24 of them—own these 
1% 1st Mortgage Gold Bonds 


| Legal for California savings banks 










secured by producing fig orchard 
subdivisions in the heart of the 
famed San Joaquin Valley—the fig 
belt of the nation—on the banks of 
the picturesque San Joaquin River, 
adjacent to a city of 83,000 people. 
Bonds can be used on purchase of 
these suburban home-orchards, by 
you who want a California home. 


AYSELL* * MOLLER & €O¢ Inc. 


| gUSS BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
Send me illustrated circular A: 


Address 




















TRADE MARK 


Dear Folks: 


WE PROVE THE LIVABILITY 
OF OUR CHICKS here in the hatch- 
ery before they are shipped to you. 
These Ames Quality.Chicks cost no 
more than ordinary chicks and will 
make a sure profit for you because 
they LIVE, GROW\and PRODUCE. 
Our flocks are culled and bred to 
produce fall and winter layers when 
heavy egg production brings the 
|} greatest profit. 


Write today for literature and 
new low prices. 


“Yours for better chicks, 
(Signed) TED ROOD. 


AMES HATCHERY 


225 Kellogg Ames, lowa 
This is an Accredited Hatchery 














'|8-WEEK-OLD CHICKS 


| |8.C. White and Buff rn pullets 
* cockerels 40c; Buff Orpington, 
| Whi hite Rock and S. C. Red pullets 50c, 
‘| cockerels 45c each. 

SCHIECKELS’ HATCHERY 
Spring Brook, lowa 










































@ pure-bred chickens, ducks 
geese, turkeys, fowls, eggs, chicks at low 
with Americe' 's most pro. 


g. AUSTIN. MINK. 



















Mirect drive, light, strong, simple, double 
rake bar type hay loader. Six or eight- 

works eats aa well from the — 

. We guarantee either size of 

‘actory work. See your local dealer 

free information. 






Batisf 
"write for 
LASACK BROS. & CO. 
Junction, Box W, 


EED CORN 2c zisiding. cariy_ maturing 
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yielding, 
varieties; also some medium 
htest. Charles Roth, Jesup, Lowa. 


mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
writing advertisers. 
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protein and the necessary products 
must be furnished to the hens for man- 
ufacture into eggs. 

In addition to these general essen- 
tials, attention to the palatability and 
attractiveness of the feed is necessary 
so that the hen will eat more and 
therefore produce more eggs. In feed- 
ing hens, like in feeding dairy cows, 
the best results are obtained by the 
care takers who are able to get the 
birds to consume the largest quanti- 
ties of feed. Milk cows never set any 
records of production except when 
they were fed on rations which en- 
couraged them to eat to their maxi- 
mum capacity. Likewise, hens will 
not produce to their maximum capac- 
ity unless they are given rations which 
will tempt them to consume all that 
they can use. Green feed, moist 
mashes at noon, occasional changes in 
the rations, increase palatability and 
are all factors that should be consid- 
ered. Records show that general pur- 
pose fowls will ordinarily consume 
eighty-five pounds of feed per bird per 
year, while Leghorns will consume 
about seventy-five pounds. The total 
feed consumption is one of the factors 
of cost but records show that rations 
which are effective in increasing pro- 
duction are relatively cheaper in pro- 
portion to the results than ordinary 
rations which do not meet. all the hen’s 
requirements.—C. N. K. 





Forty Years Ago 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The winter of 1887 and 1888 is’ one 
to be remembered by the early settlers 
of northern Iowa. I was then teach- 
ing in what was known as Swea, Kos- 


suth county. At that time there were 
no telephone posts, no fences, very few 
groves, nothing that might guide one 
at night or ina storm. To get to Swea 
at that time, a stretch of more than 
six miles without any kind of habita- 
tion had to be crossed. 

The first of the winter had been a 
beautiful one. The month of Decem- 
ber was like that of October. There 
had been little rain and no snow. The 
roads across the prairie were fine. The 
first day of January, the forenoon was 
cloudy and foreboding of a coming 
storm. Another young man and my- 
self were at Bancroft. This young 
man was then driving the stage from 
Bancroft to Fairmont, Minn. 

We were warned by the depot agent 
that a blizzard was on the way, but 
being boys in our teens we decided to 
go home, a distance of about seventeen 
miles. About five or six miles out 
from town the blizzard struck us. I 


do not know that I ever saw the air - 


fuller of snow than that afternoon. 
In a short time the horses were walk- 
ing fetlock deep in snow. 

The road ran nearly northwest so 
we had to face the storm. Many times 
we were compelled to wipe the snow 
off the horses’ eyes that they might 
see. The only way we know that we 
were in the road was that the prairie 
had been burnt off on one side of the 
road, leaving the grass in the center. 

We came to where one road ran 
west and the other continued on. This 
was about two miles from where my 
brother lived. I succeeded in reach- 
ing my brother’s home safely. But 
my young friend was out all night and 
about noon the next day he came to a 
neighbor’s home completely exhaust- 
ed, both himself and the horse. 

The week following this was one of 
the severest weeks ever known in 
Iowa. On Wednesday a blizzard 
struck the schoolhouse about three 
o’clock in the afternoon. There were 
twenty-two children in school that day. 
They wanted to go home, but the older 
children and I decided that if the 
parents could not come for them, we 
could not get home. So the older boys 
and I carried in water and coal and 
prepared for a siege. 

When the storm did strike the 
school house it was so violent that it 
blew the ridge board from the roof. 
At four o’clock in the evening our 
school thermometer showed nine be- 





low. The next morning it showed 
thirty-two below. The first of the night 
we succeeded in keeping the little 
folks from being frightened by games 
and songs, but at last they cried them- 
selves to sleep upon beds which we 
had prepared for them with our over- 
coats. About ten o’clock -the next 
morning the storm broke away. We 
had had nothing to eat for supper or 
breakfast. 

The first person to come was one of 
the good Swede men. He carried a 
shovel and a few lath—the shovel to 
dig holes in the snow and the lath to 
stick up which, if he got lost, would 
enable him to find his way back home. 
He carried on his back a bag partially 
filled with things to eat. I for one 
was mighty glad to see a Swede that 
morning. The home where I boarded 
had three children in school, the small- 
est a little girl, which I carried on my 
back. When we reached home the 
good mother, who had been up all 
night, took the little girl from me and 
was so overjoyed that she fainted. 

That morning a teacher was found 
frozen to death near Britt, Iowa. hav- 
ing attempted to reach home the night 
before. Two’ weeks later we again 
camped in the school house, owing to 
another severe blizzard. But this 
time we were better prepared with 
food, for the good Swedish people after 
the first blizzard always put up extra 
dinner. 

PEDEGO. 

Montana. 





Cheaper to Rent Than Own 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

.I have just read with much inter- 
est the article and letters commenting 
on “Send the Poor Farmer to Town.” 

If this means just the inefficient and 
misfit farmers, I say, “Yes, the sooner 
the better.” 

The things said about young folks 
leaving the farm or else being forced 
from the farm because of economic 
pressure are not so true in our com- 
munity. This, I believe, is partly 
true because we have always had to 


diversify in our farming and partly be-- 


cause we are a particularly solid com- 
munity group, due to natural bounda- 
ries on three sides and a strong racial 
and religious group on the other. 

In going over the records of the 
graduating classes of our consolidated 
high school for the past ten years (the 
length of time it has been in exist- 
ence), I find that about 40 per cent 
of these graduates are on farms. 
About half of these had tried teaching 
or working in some nearby factory 
town before returning to the farm. 
This includes the girls, for in no place 
or work is a true partnership of hus- 
band and wife more necessary than on 
the farm and farming. There are no 
idle farms here and over half of the 
farms are operated by young farmers. 
I would, then, say that it is well that 









thé rest of the young folks can find 
work in nearby cities, as there is ne 
factory or industry of any kind here 
except farming. 

There are two things that affect us 
of which I wish to speak. I think that 
maybe these are worse in other places 
than here. First, I believe that all the 
surplus wealth or money accumulated 
by the farmers and business men in a 
farm community should be made avail- 
able at all times at a very reasonable 
rate of interest to the young farmers 
of the community; first, so that they 
may never be actually handicapped by 
the lack of adequate financial aid. 

But instead, these wealthy farmers 
invest in oil stock in Texas or Okla- 
homa or in land in California or Fior- 
ida. Much Iowa capital lies prac- 
tically idle in the Dakotas and Mon- 
tana, the holders hoping that the ef- 
forts of the struggling pioneers there 
will some day raise the value of. their 
unimproved holdings there so! that 
they can realize a handsome profit. 
After witnessing some of the struggles 
of these real pioneers in the Dakotas 
and Minnesota I have honestly wished 
that they could steal some of those un- 
improved holdings. 

The other thing is the matter of 
taxes. Three years ago I purchased 
forty acres of rough, unimproved land, 
paying a sum of $3,000 for it, all of 
which I borrowed. Now, because I 
choose to own and improve this land, 
they tax me for as I call it “fine’) 
$1 per acre or $40 a year. The widow 
of whom I borrowed the $3,000 has to 
Day $6 taxes per $1,000. We all know 
that one of us should not have this 
tax. As far as taxes are concerned, it 
is cheaper to rent than to own land as 
personal property taxes are not as 
high as real estate taxes. 

Personally, I am in favor of an in- 
come tax, even if they taxed much 
smaller incomes than are now taxed. 

As a parting shot, this move of a 
few Iowa bankers and real estate men, 
combining with a few eastern high fi- 
nanciers to buy up the forced mort- 
gaged land sales, looks like the begin- 
ning of peasantry in Iowa. 

CARL’ J. MITZNER. 

Delaware County, Iowa. 





For a Low Tariff 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Why don’t you come out for a low 
tariff and pre-war prices on industrial 
goods and on labor? I think the farm- 
ers are simply wasting valuable time 
in trying to elevate themselves up to 
a level with industry and labor. They 
have worked hard now for several 
years, that is, thru the Harding and 
Coolidge administrations, and have got 
nowhere. During this time many farm- 
ers have been closed out. Why not 
try to bring industry and labor down 
to a level with the farmer? Certainly 
we couldn’t get any worse results. 

CHARLES M. SQUIERS. 

Spencer County, Indiana. 





Ashton’'s Dependable Chicks 






give an adequate 


chicks are the real, 
vated a 
Shellabare er. 


S. C. White or Brown Leghorns........... 
S. C. Reds, Barred Rocks, Shep. Anconas..... vet cepeda cbseegen 
R. C. Reds, White or Buff Rocks..... ersce 
Ash Strain Anconas, Buff Orpingtons..... 


White Wyandottes 


Hemvy Assort 


I wish I could show you my chicks! 
picture—no photogra 

strong, full- bodied, fively virility. 
can give you a true idea of their stamina and vigor. 

high quality chicks, that can only be 
years of attention by such an authority as Judge F. A. 
They will make money for you as no others can. 
Order theme direct from this ad and you will always be giad of it. 


eee eee ee eee ey 


S. L. or Partridge Wyandottes, R. C. Whites.. 
J@pey Giants, Light Brahmas.............. 


Seen ewe eae ere eeeesesseee 





No description can 
Ph can show 
Nothing but seeing them 
~4 
culti- 


Price per hundred in lots of 1400 200 400 
nett bua ink oe gue 9.85 $ 9.75 $ 9.50 

11.35 11.75 11.50 

prvudeccee Gndaeoonee 12.60 12.50 12.00 

ced pucks pene iess aeees 12.60 12.50 12.08 

veces ece erecesccoce 13.60 13.50 13:25 

eanwaires evscce 15.25 15.00 14.50 

vetingecks isshdule Gms 20.25 wee. = een 

neddihg Guinn ¥o<kadon 9.75 9.50 eine 

oi dewds commenese” ooe FE 7.75 7.68 


Prices guaranteed ten days only. 
shipment whenbuer you are es 


100 per cent live arrival of 
better. Send your order today. 


A ALLL 


As a special service to 


chicks from my $5,000 brooder. 


$2 per 100 books your order 
5 per cent discoun’ 

of these day-old chicks are shi ped p prepaid, b 
strong, healthy a S$ guaran 


SUNNYSIDE HATCHERY 


t these prices for 
t for full ol with order. All 
parcel post, unless otherwise requested. 

teed. You can buy none 


“Dependable Chicks Since 1913” 


Box W, WEST LIBERTY, IOWA 
customers, | also supply one-, two- and three-weeks-old 
nformation and and prices on request. 
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ATT 
GUARANTEED 


to milk as effectively as any milker made, regardless of 
ice. Finest materials and construction throughout. 
ied and proven by thousands of farmers. Sales doub- 

ling yearly. Cows ke its gentle, soothing action. Saves 

hours of drudgery. Delivers clean, top-price milk. 

to operate and keepclean. Many styles and sizes. 

Send for instructive booklet No. 64 FREE. 
Distributors Wanted—Fine ~ pcm for mere 
chants and farmers. Ask for details. 

MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY 
213 N. Desplaines Street, Chicago, Ill, 





a Electric or Gas as = 
Free Booklets on 


Farm Sanitation 


telling how to prevent diseases common 
to Sheep, Hogs, Cattle and Poultry,and 
describing in detail the use of 


KEDONL 


(STANDARDIZED) 


Kills Parasites-Disinfects 


No. 160. Hog Diseases 
No. 163. Care of Poultry 








ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Company 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 
wii ae 















LITTLE GIANT ELEVATORS 
& All Steel Chainiess 
Bucket Elevator, 


Elevates ear corn, 
wheat, oats. 60 bushels, 
three minutes, Catalog 
shows different types, 
also crib plans which 
save you money. 


Portable Elevator Mfg.Co. 








287 McMunn Street Bloomington, lilinois 
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STAVE 


last word in a permanentsilo. Write 
illustrated literature explaining how 
erect them. 
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‘T risk the loss of your calves. Blackleg 
cannot harm the calf vaccinated with Franklin 
‘Blackleg Vaccine. A new and different product, 
with one dose— non- 
by patented process. 


dependable for life immuni 
toxic and sterile. 


At drug store agencies, otherwise diréct. 
©. M. Franklin Blackieg Serum Co. 
Denver, Colorado 
Send for FREE 
CALF BOOK 
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Do your buying from firms advertis- 
ing in Waltaces’ Farmer. If you do not 
find tn Wallaces’ Farmer the articles 
you want to buy now, just let us know 
what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 
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THE DAIRY : 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 








Teat-Pullers or Dairymen 


Instinctively a person who milks 
cows must be classified as either a 
teat-puller or as a dairyman. Perhaps 
there is no hard and fast rule that 
would act as a dividing line between 
the two, unless it is the line of profit 
or loss. 
pulls teats and loses money on the 
operation would not object to coming 
in the first class while the man who 
makes his cows pay a profit would 
prefer to be classed as a dairyman. 

After all there is little difference 
between the two men except in re- 
sults. The first man expects his cows 
to do too much for what he does for 
them while the second man does all 
that he possibly can for the cows on 
the theory that they will make it 
worth his while. That is one theory 
that usually works. 

There are too many teat-pullers in 
the dairy business. When dairy prod- 
ucts are comparatively high, as during 
the past year, these men may show a 
little profit and get into the class of 
dairymen. Most of the time they will 
be merely converting feed into milk 
with but little, if any return for the 
labor that they put into the operation. 
As a result they stint on the rations 
given the cow with the result that her 
milk production keeps on slipping 
down hill. Good bulls are not pur- 
chased to head the herd so that the 
offspring are not an improvement over 
the cows that are being milked. 

On the other hand, men that are 
classed as dairymen are feeding their 
cows a liberal ration of good feed that 
is balanced to meet her needs. A 
purebred dairy bull is at the head of 
the herd so that the owner and the 
cows can both be proud of the off- 
spring. Pasture and hay crops are 
planned so that the cows have an 
abundance of roughage suitable for 
milk production. The result in this 
case shows up on the right side of 
the ledger column. 

A few simple records often change 


Undoubtedly the man who 





a man from a teat-puller to a dairy- 
man. There are not many people who 
want to furnish the labor of producing 
milk without getting something for 
their work. If one keeps the weights 
of the milk produced and the amount 
of feed consumed, he will soon ascer- 
tain where he is at. When a person 
knows that he is losing money it will 
not take long to study out a way of 
either quitting the business in favor of 
some other type of work or of produc- 
ing milk more economically. A pen- 
cil, scales and milk sheet are all that 
are required to make a start in the 
right direction. 





Contests Help Buttermakers 

Butter scoring contests such as are 
being held by different sections of the 
Iowa Buttermakers’ Association have 
been doing a great deal to help im- 
prove the quality of butter manufac- 
tured by operators in co-operative 
creameries. This improved quality, 
brought about partly by improved 
technique on the part of the butter- 
makers and partly by the improved 
product supplied by patrons, has been 
responsible for improved returns to 
the patrons of these creameries. 

The Land O’ Lakes creameries of 
Minnesota have a contest which is 
known as an efficiency contest that 
goes farther into the question of 
Iowa plan. They score the contest- 
ants on the basis of four factors: 
Weights, workmanship, composition 
and yeast and mold. Some of these 
factors could not be used under Iowa 
conditions as there is no supervising 
agency. However, the use of uniform 
accounting meth6ds might help in the 
comparison of some of these factors 
to the further benefit of both the op- 
erators and patrons. 

There is a big need for further 
standardization of the product from 
co-operative creameries. Tests have 
been run by the Iowa department of 
agriculture which show a large varia- 





Butter Profits and Losses 


Chicago butter extras in April of 
1928 were around 44 cents a pound or 
about 4 cents a pound lower than in 
March and one cent a pound. lower 
than in February. Butter prices in 
March were out of line for some rea- 
son. 

With corn at $1.08 a bushel, oats 67 
cents a bushel, bran $37 a ton, cotton- 
seed meal $58 a ton and linseed meal 
$62 a ton at central markets; with 
loose hay at $14 a ton on the farm 
and with labor at 30 cents an hour 
the cost of producing a pound of. but- 
ter on a-Chicago extra basis was 
around 46.3 cents in April of 1928: 
Butter extras sold at Chicago in April 
at around 44 cents or there was a 
loss of 2.3 cents a pound. 

With feed and labor at present lev- 


' els Chicago milk in April of 1928 cost 


$2.31 a hundred to produce delivered 








at country bottling plants. The quoted 
price was $2.45 a hundred or there was 
a profit of 14 cents a hundred: During 
the past two months Chicago milk pro- 
ducers have enjoyed a slight profit 
after a winter of slight losses. 

The dairy business is not likely to 
work into a period of serious: losses 
at the present time. It would not be 
surprising, however, if a serious over- 
production of dairy products might de- 
velop some time within the next two 
or three years. If butter is put on the 
European market the tariff will cease 
to do much good. We are expecting a 
period of serious losses to begin to de- 
velop in the dairy business along about 
1932 and 1933. The dairymen can pre- 
vent this if they exercise some intel- 
ligent foresight and especially if they 
are willing ‘to co-operate to some ex- 
tent with their brother farmers. 
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tion in overrun, fat, salt and mois 
content of butter. In some cases 
laws have been violated by making jj. 
legal butter while in other cases sue 
ficient overrun has not been obtainog 
thus lessening the return to the Da- 
trons. Standardization is also n 
from the standpoint of color, texture 


and flavor if the butter is to selj t) 


the best advantage. The present but. 
ter scoring contests help more in yp. 
gard to these latter factors than on 


the questions of factory efficiency — 


They are well worth while but should 
be extended to include some of the ag. 
ditional factors, if the best results apg 
to be obtained. 


Give the Calves a Good Start 


The care and feeding of young 
calves often has a marked effect upop 
their future usefulness. Cows that are 
produced from stunted calves never 
produce as efficiently as those which 
were well grown when they were 
calves. The first few months of g 
calf’s life often determines whether 
the calf is going to have a good start 
or whether it is to be small and unde. 
veloped. 

Dirty, dark, damp pens induce 
scours, pneumonia and general il] 
health. For this reason the part of 
the barn or the shed reserved for the 
calves should have plenty of sunshine, 
a dry floor and be properly bedded, 
The calves should have stanchions 
where they can be fed. This insures 
that each one will get the feed that 
rightfully belongs to it and will pre 
vent the calves from sucking each 
other after feeding. Calves that steal 
too much milk and gorge themselves 
are often in worse shape than the 
calves that do not get sufficient feed. 

Many people make a mistake by giy- 
ing the calves too much skim-milk and 
not teaching them to eat sufficient 
grain. This mistake in feeding results 
in “pot bellied” calves that do not 
grew properly. Calves should rarely 
get over twelve pounds of milk daily. 
The remainder of their feed should 
consist of grain, hay, pasture or silage, 
depending upon the season. 

Skim-milk and pasture alone is not 
sufficient for the calves during the 
first months of their life. At ten days 
of age they should get a taste of 
grain, gradually increasing the amount 
as they get older so that they are eat- 
ing from two to three pounds daily 
when they are three months of age. 
A mixture consisting of 50 pounds of 
ground corn, 30 pounds of-ground oats 
and 20 pounds of linseed oil meal will 





make a good grain supplement for the — 


young calves. 





Depressions Hurt Quality 


An interesting review of the sales of 
the Detroit creamery during 1927 
brings out some facts that may influ- 
ence the premium received for high 
quality butter in case of a general 
business depression in consuming 
centers. 

During the last six months of 1927 
there was considerable depression in 
business in Detroit. Some of the large 
automobile manufacturers were mak- 
ing changes in their plants or operat 
ing on a part time basis. As a result, 
labor. which had been employed at 
good wages, was idle at least a portion 
of the time. The creamery found that 
during this period their sales of best 
grade of butter fell off 31.3 per cent 
while their sales of the second grade 
butter, which retailed at 4 or 5 cents 
less, increased 120 per cent. 

It is also an established fact that the 
sales of oleomargarine increase when 
times are hard. 





From Another Grandma 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I wish to add my bit to the com- 
ments made on the story “Stockade.” 
It is a true picture of people and con- 
ditions during the Civil war. I know 
as I lived thru four years of strife and 
agony. 

ANOTHER GRANDMA. 

Ringgold County, Iowa. 
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| 80 rods: 















| A Good Fence Is Cheapest 


Jn the construction of fences, as in 
most of their other building work, too 
many farmers look too closely at the 
frst cost and not enough at the yearly 

| gst, or better at the net yearly re- 
ams from the structure. If business 
"pen all followed this short-sighted pol- 
‘4g, we would have no large office 
puildings, immense hotels, great 
‘pridges, and so on. It would be much 
easier and cheaper to build a hotel 
‘of only one or two stories and of 
cheap materials; but the far-sighted 
' owner realizes that he must plan not 
' oly for a large gross income on his 
high-priced land by putting in as many 
'yooms as the probable trade will jus- 
tify and make it so attractive and con- 
F yenient as to attract and hold desira- 
‘fle trade, while at the same time he 
} holds down his yearly costs as low as 
ssible by solid and permanent con- 
giruction to decrease his depreciation 
and repair and upkeep, uses fireproof 
construction to reduce fire and liabil- 
ity insurance and avoid damage from 
' fire and smoke and loss of trade thru 
| fear of fire, and so on. In other words, 
| ahigh first cost within reason may be 
necessary to secure a high yearly net 
| return, while a cheap first cost would 
| probably cause a yearly loss. The 
' sooner the farmer takes a similar at- 
titude towards his investment prob- 
lems, the quicker he will put his farm 
08a profitable basis. 

Following is an attempt to estimate 

the yearly costs of an eighty-rod fence 
| of different types of material and con- 
struction so the reader can form his 
'0wn conclusion as to which will be 
_ the best under his special conditions. 
One-half hour per rod has been al- 
lowed for hauling out material set- 


- ting wooden posts stretching and sta-. 


pling fencing and stretching and sta- 
pling two barb wires. One hour extra 
each have been allowed for setting 
_ plain end posts while five hours of la- 
bor and $5 worth of concrete and oth- 
| @ material has been allowed for the 


| heavy permanent type of end posts. 


‘Case 1—Light 32-inch fencing costs 
| # cents per rod with an estimated life 
£15 years with about 5 hours’ repair 
labor each year after the third year. 


| Cheap untreated red oak or other com- 


Mon posts with an average life of 7% 
Years costing 15 cents each. Cost for 
Fencing, $30.40; two light 
barbed wires at $3 each, $6; setting 
‘Posts and stringing and stapling fence 


' and barbed wires twice in 15 years at 
One-half hour per rod each time, 80 


hours at 40 cents, $32; 79 line pests 
tach 7% years, or 158 posts at 16 


. cents, $23.70; four untreated end posts 
' 4nd braced in 15 years at $1 each, in- 
Ee eluding labor, $4. 
' Tials and labor, $96.10. Total cost of 


First cost of mate- 





fence in 15 years: Depreciation in ma- 
terials and labor, $96.10; interest on 













91.84; interest on $59.70 for 744 years 
a 5 per cent, $22.89; total interest, 
23. Repair labor, 5 hours per year 
third year at 40 cents, 60 hours 
40 cents, $34. Total cost over 15 
rs, $164.33. Average yearly cost is 
eenth of $164.33, or $10.96 for 
rods. The lower rate of interest on 


936.40 for 15 years at 4 per cent, 








ENGINEERING 


the longer investment is in line with 
investment practice. 

Case 2—Heavy 32-inch fencing, 49 
cents per rod, and with an estimated 
life of 30 years with about 3 hours’ 
repair work after the tenth year; two 
heavy barbed wires of same life at 
$4.25 each for 80 rods; 79 creosoted 
wood, heavy steel, or red cedar line 
posts at 35 cents each and with an es- 
timated life of 30 years; two heavy 
steel, pressure creosoted wood, or re- 
inforced concrete end posts at $3 each, 
with an additional allowance of $7 
each for setting, bracing and anchor- 
ing. First cost of 80 rods: Fencing, 
80 rods at 49 cents, $39.20; barbed 
wires, two at $4.25 each, $8.50; 79 line 
posts at 35 cents each, $29.65; two 
end posts at $10 each, $20; setting 
posts, stretching and stapling fencing 
and barbed wires, one-half hour per 
rod, 40 hours at 40 cents per rod, $16; 
total first cost,,$111.35. Total cost of 
fence in 30 ° years: Depreciation, 
$111.35; interest on investment at 4 
per cent, $133.62; labor of repairs and 
upkeep, 3 hours per year after tenth 
year at 40 cents, 60 hours at 40 cents, 
$24; total cost over 30 years, $268.97. 
Average yearly cost is one-thirtieth of 
$268.97, or $8.96. 

Not only has the good fence had a 
considerably lower cost per year, but 
from the very first this fence would 
have given much better service and 
satisfaction in less damage to crops 
by stock breaking in, less time lost 
with breachy and roguish &nimals, less 
injury to livestock, less ill feeling be- 
tween neighbors, and a better standing 
of the owner in the opinion of the 
neighborhood. Figure these points 
carefully when you plan your next 
fence. 





Is a Cement Pressure Tank 
Practicable? 


A Wisconsin reader writes: 

“Can a pressure water tank be 
made of concrete and built under 
ground? If this would be-practicable, 
I plan on building one by the barn to 
hold a water supply for my drinking 
cups. Such a tank would be better 
than a supply tank in the hay mow, as 
it would keep the water warmer in 
winter and cooler in summer. Any 
suggestions will be appreciated.” 

It is entirely possible to build a pres- 
sure water tank out of cement, tho in 
general it will not be found as practi- 
cable as a steel tank. Where a large 


amount of water is desired at a small 
pressure of not over ten pounds per 
square inch and the tank can be built 
under ground, the pressure tank might 
be built more cheaply out of cement 
than of any other material. Such a 
tank should be made of a mixture of 
ene bag cement, two cubic feet of 
sand, three cubic feet of coarse peb- 
blés or broken stone, and just enough 
water to make a jelly-like concrete. 
The walls should be at least eight 
inches thick and well reinforced both 
vertically and horizontally, should be 
tapered to an inch at the top and fin- 
ished off with a heavy cast iron ring 
with gasket and bolted cover. Special 
care will have to be taken to make 





‘STAR Shovels 
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scour 
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day long 


CCPTHIS set of Star Shovels saved more than their 

cost the first week. They scoured up quicker than 

any shovels I ever used, and kept right on scouring all 
day long—even in a fall-plowed field. The time 


Star Shovels save because you don’t have to 
stop and clean them is worth a lot in the corn- 


plowing season. 


“Star Shovels stay sharp longer, too. And 
sharp shovels are mighty important, especially 
when the weeds get a little the head start.” 

Thousands of good farmers have insisted on 








Points are rein- 
forced. All Star 
hovels STAY 


Star Shovels for over half a century, because Pointed. 
they have always been made of finest steel for a 


\ long wearing edge, and ss 


You can geta set for any ma 


ed right for better scouring. 
e cultivator at your dealer’s. 


STAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Carpentersville, Illinois 


STAR > 


Established 1873 


CULTIVATOR SHOVELS 


Wear Longer ~—~ Scour Easier 








all pipe connections tight against the 
pressure which must be met. 

For higher pressure, however, the 
concrete tank would have to be made 
so heavy and the difficulties of se- 
curely anchoring the manhole ring and 
keeping it air tight and of keeping the 
pipe connections air tight make the 
concrete pressure tank rather imprac- 
tical. For pressures ordinarily used 
in farm water supply systems the steel 
pressure tank will. be found the most 
satisfactory and’ far cheaper in the 
long run. 
from any of our readers who have put 
in satisfactory concrete pressure 


, tanks, with details as to how built. 





Some Reasons Why Spark 
Plugs Go Bad 


Some of the causes why spark plugs 


ignite the charge properly may be 
found in the foreign elements con- 
tained in the fuel. 

“Gasoline has several elements, -in- 
cluding sulphur, that cause plugs to 
wear away, and when sulphur is pres- 
ent in an excessive amount, it will 
hasten deterioration of plug electrodes 
as well as valves. When the electrode 
wire is eroded through the action of 
sulphur, the old system of cleaning 
with emery cloth or scraper is of no 
avail. 

“Another source of deterioration is 
the iron content in the gasoline which, 
in time, leaves a brown coating over 
the insulator. This coating, under 
certain conditions, is a good electrical 
conductor and causes missing of the 
engine because the spark current trav- 
els through the coating instead of 
jumping the gap. This brown coating 
cannot be cleaned off the insulator by 


We should be glad to hear | 


any available means the car owner 
has on hand, and when it is a very 
dark brown the best thing to do is 
change plugs. 

“Carbon is still another trouble. It 
can be cleaned from the insulator by 
running the car a few miles at high 
speed to head the insulators to a point 
where they wiil burn away the oil and 
carbon which has accumulated from 
slow driving. If this does not correct 
the trouble the best thing to do is 
change plugs.” 





Wants to Make Translucent 
Cloth 


A subscriber inquires as to a method 
of making translucent cloth for use on 
poultry houses, brooder houses, hot 
beds, and so on. I believe it will be 


lose their efficiency and no longer | found cheaper to buy this on the mar- 


ket, since there are a number of firms 
selling such material and competition 
is pretty keen. By the time one buys 
the cloth and materials, and then does 
the work of coating, his cloth will cost 
as much as he can buy much better 
material for. However, the general 
plan is to give the linen or other cloth 
a coating of starch and then an appli- 
cation of equal parts linseed oil. and 
benzine or gasoline. It should be fin- 
ished by running between polished 
rollers to press out the unnecessary 
oil and leave the cloth smooth. This 
last process is one the farmer can 
hardly do, and yet it has much to do 
with the efficiency of the cloth in ad- 


mitting light and not holding dust. 


The nearest the farmer could come to 
it would be to run a heavy warm 
pressing iron over it. But why try 
to make it when you can buy cheaper 





and better?—I. W. D. 
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General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 151 per cent of pre-war and 108 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which progucts 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that cattle, wool, Jumber and the wages of 
city labor are above the general price 
level. Hogs, timothy, eggs and _ copper 
are decidedly below the general price 
level. In most cases the failure of these 
commodities to advance as much as other 
products is due to overproduction. 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 








present price 
| is of pre-war 
present price 


Ll 
uo 
= 
| is of last yr 
«| Percentage 


Percentage 








Fisher’s index number 
CATTLE—At Chicago 


1,300-pound fat cattle ...... 
1,100-pound fat cattle ...... 
Canners and cutters 
Feeders 








eeereses 








Heavy ROSS cccccccccccscvves 
saunt NOZS cocecsececeveccees 


igs 
Sows (rough) ..... 
SHEEP—At Chicago 

















Wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximately 
120 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 

SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—With pre- 
war relationships as a base, September 
lard now indicates a price of $8.88 for 
heavy hogs at Chicago next September. 
September rib sides indicate a price of 
$9.21 for heavy hogs next September. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
April 21, 1928, of the 1923-1927 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 98 per cent, grain 109 per 
cent, livestock 91 per cent, lumber 87 

r cent, ore 46 r cent, and miscel- 
aneous merchandise 105 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 230 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
43%c, week before 4444c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 22%c, week before 22%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 29c, week before 
28c; ducks, last week 20c, week before 
24c; fat hens, last week 26c, week be- 
fore 4c. 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at $1.01%. These bonds are par at 
4% per cent, and the yield: to 1957 is 4.00 
per cent. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 


Liverpool—Last week $13.29, week be- 
fore $13.40. Chicago—Last week $11.50, 
week before $12.20. 


The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE 

















Kansas City 


“ Wheat, No. 2 hard 











Kansas City 








Mixed clover, No. 1— 
LMM WOOK. occ ccnseece 
Week before 

Timothy, No. 1— 
eS ee ee 
Week before 

Alfalfa, choice— 
ESS WEEK . cv cccccceses 
Week before 

Alfalfa, No. 1— 
Tast WOCK ..ccccvestes 
Week before .........- 

Alfalfa, standard— 

Last week 


eeeeeceres 
eeeressce 


Alfalfa, No. 2— 
Last week ..rcccoccoce 
Week before 

















year average, as contrasted with 119 
cent for fat cattle, 101 per cent for ah 

d 111 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data ag ty 
percentage of ten-year average for re 
ceipts and prices as they have pre 4 
week by week for the past eight w 
Each week is compared with the ten-yeg, 
average of the corresponding week, thy, 
eliminating ail seasonal bias. 


*HOGS 


Hog prices are 83 per cent of the oC : 











eceipts at 
icago 








+4/ Receipts at 
Shi] other mkts. 


March 9 to 298 ...ccccoes 
March 16 to 22 .. 

March 23 to 29 .. 

March 30 to April 5 
April 6 to 12 
April 13 to 19 ... 
April 30 t0-26..cccccwtaes 
April 27 to May 3 ......... 


TCATTLE 


camsiinieiinialh Susee 








Kansas City 
Des Moines 


March’ 9 to 26: i vcwxcs 
March 16 to 22 ..... 





April 27 to May 3.. 





Last week .... 
Week before .. 
Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week ... 
Week before .. 
Corn, No. 4Y— 
Last week .... 
Week before .. 
Oats— 
Last week .... 
Week before .. 


-|1.0646 
- (1.09 


. (1.32 
.|1.38 


So oo 
sus 


PP PP ee 


2a ws SS Am oS & 
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“10 WOO Pe C1 


Rye— 
Last week .. 
Week before 





st week . 
Week before 











Be he ee 
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oof hOB - fl 
. -/1.65% 
FEEDS 











WOOL AND HIDES 


Quarter blood wool at Boston 
Light cow hides at Chicago. 


GRAIN 





174 
6 








At Chicago— 
Corn, No. 2 mixed 
Oats, No. 2 white . 
Wheat, No. 2 red ... oe 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ...... 
On lowa Farms— 





MILL-FEEDS 


Cottonseed meal at Milw’kee 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee. 
Bran, at Kansas City 
Shorts, at Kansas City 


HAY 


No. 1 timothy, at_Chicago iol | 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 163 


OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 


Butter, at Chicago 

Clover seed, at Toledo 
‘Timothy seed, at Chicago ... 
Cotton, at New York 

Eges, at Chicago 


PROVISIONS—At Chicago 









































Oats— 
July 
September ...ccccccecccccce 
yheat— 
July wecccccesccccncces 
TTOM DST ics scccccvcccese 
Lard— 
an PYTTTI TT TTT TTT 
Baptember .. weccescgecccecs 
des— 
July 
September 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


Coke, at Connellsville 
Pig iron, at Birmingham.... 
Copper, at New York . 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 
Lumber— 

gig fir (f. o. b. Wash- 


ngton 
Yellow Pine (southern) 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards, 
Yellow Pine (southern) 
1x6 and 2 B (finish) . 
Cement 











FINANCIAL 


Bank clearings, per capita, 
outside of New York, 
month of March 231 

Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, 
at New York were 123 

Industrial stocks . ee 309 

Railroad stocks . oe 135 





101 
114 
132 
111 














RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on- 


corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 

148 per cent of ey normal and on 

cattie and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
ilroad workman is now gett 


63.8 hour, as 

with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
eent of the pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 


hands in Iowa are about 150 per cent 
of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 





Med. and yd wt. beef 
steers (1,100-1,500 Ibs.) 
Choice and prime— 
Last week 
Week before 
Good— 
East week 
Week before 
Medium— 


Week before 
Common— 

BARC WOOK. voc cvecetes 

Week before ...c..e.. 

Light weight beef steers 

(1,100 lbs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 

Last week 


-50/14.12/13.75 
2|14.42/13.62 


13.32/12.88 
13.58/12.88 


11.92|11.68 
12.32|11.75 


10.18 
10.32 








Medium and good— 
Last week 
Week before 
Common— 
Last week 


12.50 
12.50 


11.25 
11.25 


9.82 
9.75| 


6.62 
6.75 


12.12 
12.12 


8.88 
8.50 


Last week . 
Week before 


Canners and cutters— 
st week 
Week before . 
Stockers and feeders— 
st week 


w 
Cows and heifers— 
st week 








Heavy (250 
Last week 
Week before 

Medium (200-250 

Last week 


9.50 
10.08 


9.62 
Week before ... 10.30 
Light. (150-200 Ibs.)— 
Last week 9.30 
Week before ....... 10.18 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs 
Last week % 8 8.68 
Week before ‘: 9.58 
—— —S ae 
eavy packing sows 
(250 Ibs. up)— 


Week before 
Stock pigs— : 
Last we 








Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime— 
st week 15.38/15.88/15.00 


15.38/16.30|17.20 


13.12/12.95/12.38 
12.75]13.25/14.00 


- «+ -/17.88 

Week _ before 17.00}.. 

Yearling wethers, medium 
e— 


MIE WORK no ccckeaccis 
Week before 


17.88 
17.50 


12.62/13.08/12.25 


-. »{12.38/13.25/18.75 
medium to choice— 
Ee 8.62 8.00 
Week before 8.62 9.00 
OTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 


9.12 
8.88 




















Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
Des Moines* 
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Bran— 
Last week....}40.25/38.50/38.00 
Week before. ./37.25/34.75|34.75 


« - |40.75/40.75/38.25 
- /387.25/38.25 134.75 
Hominy feed— 


Last week..../41.00).....J....- 
Week before. ./40.50 
Linseed meal 
(oO. p.)— 
Last week.... 
Week before.. 
Cottonseed (41 
per cent)— 
Last week....|57.00} . 
Week before.. 
Tankage 
Last week....|...../65.00 
Week before..|...../65.00|..... 
Gluten— 
LABt WOOK... chose chocce oe ee {38.70 
Week before.. ae . 138.70 


*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 


eeeeelecees 


56.75 
51.75 


54.50 


70.00/65.00 
70.00/70.00 





























CHICAGO HOG PRICES 





1928 | 1927 














CHICAGO No. 2 CORN PRICES 





1928 





-April 27 1.10 

April 28 .........]1.10% 
1.13% 
1.11% 
1.09 


1.07% 























CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard for the fourth week in 
April were 8,855,000 pounds, as compared 
with 6,593,000 pounds for the week before 
and 10,871,000 pounds for the same week 
last year. Exports of pork for the fourth 
week in April were 2,840,000 pounds, as 
compared with 2,877,000 pounds the week 
before and 4,520,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the fourth week in 
April were 1,769,000 bushels, as compared 
with 2,941,000 bushels the week before 
and 5,875,000 bushels for the same week 
last’ year. Exports of corn the fourth week 
in April were 336,000 bushels, as compared 
with 686,000 bushels for the week before 
and 135,000 bushels for the same week last 
ae Exports of oats the fourth week 
n April were 33,000 bushels, as compared 
with 171,000 bushels for the week before 
and 247,000 bushels for the same week 
last year. . 





tSHEEP 


March °9 to 16 “s..ccceces 
March 16 to 22 . eos 
March 23 to 29 ..... 
March 30 to April 5 
April .6-to 12... 

April 13 to 19 .. 

April 20 to 26 .. ‘ 
April 27 to May 8 .. * 


tLAMBS 











March 9 


March 38 to 29 06. cccccss 
March 30 to April 5 ..... 
April 6 to 12. 

April 13 to 19 
April 20 to 26 
April 27 to May 3 ........ 


*Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 
*Cattle prices are for fat beef steers, 
tSheep and lamb receipts are combined, 




















ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 


No. 2 May corn at Buenos Aires sold last 
week for 90c, week before 85%c. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 


Quarter blood wool at Boston is 5ic 
light native cow hides at Chicago 24%e, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $16.75, 
and cotton at New York 21.4c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 93%¢ 
for No. 3 shelled and 91%c for No. 4 yel- 
low shelled, oats 57%c, wheat $1.40. 





WOOL PRICES HIGH FOR 1928 


The outlook for wool appears favorable, 
Supplies abroad are light, foreign markets 
continue strong, domestic prices of wool 
are below the tariff differential from for- 
eign prices, and no further recession in 
general business conditions seems prob- 
able in the near future. 

The average price received by produc- 
ers in the United States was 30.7 cents for 
the year, as compared with 32.5 cents if 
1926 and 38.5 cents in 1925. Domestic 
prices showed considerable strength dur- 
ing the last half of 1927, with an upward 
trend. 

The absence of violent fluctuations 
thruout the last year and the satisfactory 
clearance of manufactured goods indicate 
that the wool textile manufacturing. in- 
dustry has regained confidence in the sta- 
bility of wool prices. 

American purchases abroad has been 
light. Stocks of combing and clothing 
wool in bonded warehouses in the United 
States on October 31, 1927, were 53,570,000 
pounds, as compared with 83,377,000 on 
October 31, 1926. 

Imports of combihg and clothing wool 
during the first eleven months of 1927 
were 62,000,000 pounds below the same pe- 
riod in 1926, but consumption by report- 
ing mills was 31,000,000 pounds greater. 

Foreign markets continued active thru- 
out the year, with keen competition at 
practically all the colonial and London 
sales, and prices for practically all grades 
advanced thruout the year. 

Estimates of wool production for the 
1927-28 season in niné important produc- 
ing countries, which usually produce from 
65 to 75 per cent of the world’s clip, indi- 
cate a decrease of about 4 per cent from 
last season. w 





A BUILDER OF BETTER TOOLS 


“The man who has had a greater i> 
fluence upon the farm equipment we n0W 
use than any other one resident of the — 
state.” This was the tribute paid to C. By 
Dempster, of Beatrice, Neb., by the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, in awarding him @ 
certificate of agricultural achievement re 
cently. 

Mr. Dempster is an Illinois boy whé 
came to Nebraska in 1878, and began 
manufacture windmills, pumps and earlier? 
farm water supply equipment. The busi 
ness has grown to a point where it not 
only produces about everything in 7 
water supply line, but also a variety 
other types of farm tools. His two-To 
corn cultivator, devised in 1898, was one 
of the important steps in the develop 
ment of improved machinery in this field. 
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§ Without Poison 





) 
¢, | ANew Exterminator that is 
# Absolutely Safe to use Any where! 
> - wail not injure human beings, livestock, dogs, 
66 : wu ‘poultry, yet is deadly to rats and mice 
65 oe time. 
& 2 Poisons are too dangerous 
. ' #R-O does not contain arsenic, phosphorus, 
1%  farium carbonate or any deadly poison. Made 
3 powdered squill as recommended by the U.S. 
83 .of Agriculture in their latest bulletin on 
— Control.”) 
“One of our good customers just told us he 
“a gathered 10S dead rats on hidiacm from usin 
is @ 2-ounce package of K-R-O. We hear o 
11g many finding 30 or 40 rats after using K-R-O, 
119 | . which is highly successful and should please 
118 you.” Wolgamot’s Drug Store, Kichwood, O. 
116 %$c at your druggist; :arge size (four times as 
118 much) $2.00. Sent postpaid direct from usif dealer 
119 cannot supply you. Sold on money-back 
119 guarantee. The K-R-OCo.,Springfield, Obio. 
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 Ticultivate With KOVAR 
a f This Spring 


: You will like the new Master KOVAR 
because it does a thorough job of culti- 


ae yating and is sure death to quack and all 
15, noxious weed growths. The Master KOVAR 
ele- prepares a wonderful seed bed quicker and 
~ ¢asier than any machine on the market. 


Ask your KOVAR dealer or write us for 





















































complete information for this season’s 
work, = 

ble, 

a J. J. KOVAR CO. 

or- _ | OWATONNA, MINNESOTA 
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| Jamesway 
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in- : : 

ta- We have an easy payment plan 

Which enables you to have the benefits 
en ofa Jamesway Ventilating System. For 
ing Barns, Poultry and Hog Houses, James- 

- Way Ventilation is Better and Costs 
on Less. 

This Book FREE 

ool Tells all facts about proper ventilation— 

27 to office nearest you. In writ- = 

e- ing state kind of building to be 

rte Ventilated and number of head 

ed JAMES MFG. CO. 

on ‘ FL.Athinson, Wis., Elmira, N. Y. 
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SILOS 

BoILD asilo this summer 

with Kalo Vitrified 

Salt Glazed Blocks. 
ne Kalo built silos distinguish 
Ww afarm. They are as near 
he Perfect as it possible to 
B make them. 

i S Don’t confuse Kalo Blocks 
% with ordinary tile blocks. 
a They are made m our 

e- superior Kalo shale and are 

unsurpassed for strength 

i = and beauty. 

Let us send you full infor- 
to ——————t mation about Kalo 
er Blocks, and their 
sie 


m uses in , farm 
Stadia easy 
fostrated catalog sont 
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Joshaway Crabapple says: 
“There are two kinds of men— 

those who do foolish things and 

those who take the advice of 

their wives.” *s 








HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR BEST 
TITLE TO THIS PICTURE? 

















Contest clases May 22, so send your 
postcards right away. 

In case of a tie, a duplicate prize will 
| be awarded for the full amount of the 
| prize tied in each tying contest. 





HERE’S ONE FROM SOUTH DAKOTA 

“One day a farmer went to town to get 
a load of lumber. On the way home, it 
started to rain, so the farmer got off and 
walked along, not paying much attention 
to the team, thinking they were plugging 
away. The farmer, on arriving . home, 
was much surprised when he went to 
turn into the gate, to see the horses walk- 
ing along, but the wagon was nowhere in 
sight. However, he saw the tugs were 
dragging, and so he unhooked the horses 
and tied the harness to a tree. Pretty 
soon the sun came out and the harness 
started to dry, and about two hours later 
the load of lumber came rattling into the 
yard.” 

That’s from Edwin Bender, Menno, S. 
D. Ed didn't say whether the tree was 
pulled out by the roots and whether or 
| not the horses thought they ought to 
| have had another bucket of oats when 
they saw the wagon come in on the home 
| stretch. But yours truly would say it was 
| a tough pull. 

Furthermore, the boys and girls and old 
folks sure have been stretching their im- 
agination. One of these days, Joshaway 
will have to take a couple of pages away 
from the editor and run the full lists of 
fairy tales. So keep ’em coming. Two 
red-hot prizes, remember! 








AND THAT WAS THAT! 


The hardware dealer handed a rather 
frail-looking box to the porter at the 
railway station. 

“Do you think this Is strong enough to 
trust in the car?’ he asked. 

“I doubt it,’ replied the porter, ‘but 
we'll see.”” He lifted the box high in the 

,air and let it fall with a crash. ‘It'll get 
that thére,” he said; “and it’ll get that 
(giving it another bang) at the junction. 
And at the terminal it'll get that!” 

The third ‘“‘that’’ burst the box and scat- 
tered its contents over the platform. 

“No,” said the porter, “I think it won’t 
get past the terminal. If it’s goin’ far- 
ther, it’s not strong enough.” 


GENERQUS 
“My husband is one of 


Mrs. Brown: 
the most generous of men.’ 

Mrs. Hobbs: “That’s nice.” 

Mrs. Brown: ‘Yes, I gave him a box of 
cigars for his birthday, and he’s given 
them all away to his friends. He hasn’t 
smoked a single one himself.’ 


NO CAUSE FOR ALARM 


The angry grocer ran swiftly around 
the counter and seized his fair customer 


| by her arm. 


“Do you know, madam,” he blurted, 
“that your dog has eaten a pound of my 
best fresh country butter? I saw him do 
it a second ago.”’ 

The fair customer relieved the grocer of 
her arm and regarded him coldly. 

“JT did not know it,’ she replied icily; 
“but if you are quite sure it was your best 
butter, that it is quite fresh, and that it 
really did come from the country, I don’t 
think there is much reason to suppose it 
will do him any harm.” 


DAD’S LAMENT 


“What is a bachelor, daddy?” 
““A bachelor, my boy, is a man who looks 








Kalo Brick and Tile Co. 
Building, Fort Dodge, lowa 
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before he leaps—and then doesn’t leap.” 
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silos a season, and also 


“I have left my Klingtite belt out in the rain, snow and cold 

when I wanted to use it, it was always ready 
for use, never stiff, and it never slips. For the last three seasons 
I have threshed an average of 15,000 bushels, filled seven 
it for corn shredding. My next 
- belt will be a Klingtite,” —E.C. KUNZELMAN, Baraboo, Wis. 





needs no breaking-in. 


Goodyear Klingtite Endless Farm 
and Tractor Belts are made for 
heavy duty. Goodyear Pathfinder 
Belting, in cut lengths, specially 
constructed for all drives. 


HEN the rush of threshing comes, it is a real satis- 

faction to know your belt is the dependable Good- 
year Endless Klingtite Farm and Tractor Belt. As Mr. 
Kunzelman says, “here is a belt that is always ready for 
use.” It is scientifically designed and built to do a good 
job, in fast time, without trouble, and to outwear ordinary 
belts by a wide margin of long, economical service. It is 
slipless. It is weather-proof and moisture-proof. It elim- 
inates engine resetting. It requires no dressing, and it 


They are sold and serviced by all 
Goodyear Mechanical Goods Serve | 
ice Station Dealers, Implement 
Dealers, and by many progressive 
hardware dealers the countryover. 





Copyright 1928, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc, 


KLINGTITE BELTS 





—by your own | 
local dealer 


Accredited 


‘W-Seal 
Dealers 


— where 
you see the 
Servit-ol 


Full Service Cabinet 














on ankle, hock, stifle, knee, or 
throat is cleaned off promptly 
by Absorbine without laying up 
horse. No blister; no pain; no 
hair gone. At druggists, or $2.50 
postpaid. Describe your case for 
special instructions, Valuable 
horse book 8-S free. 


A satisfied user says: “‘Colt’sknee swole 
len four to five times normal size. Broke 
and ran for two weeks, Now almost 
well. Absorbine is sure great.” 


INAOl-I-TIN 


TRADE MARK REG U.S PaT OFF 
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F. YOUNG. Inc. 289 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


ALFALFA and Prairie Hay 


in car lots. Guaranteed weights and grades 





at right prices. 


Acme Hay & Mill Feed Co., Sioux City, lewa 





\ A} NEW DAISY 
STOCK WATERER 











| Kitt Those 


QeuER 


Why bother soaking grain, working with danger- 
ous poisons? Gopher death instantly rids your farm 
of gophers, prairie dogs, rats, etc., cheaper and 
easier. Harm to chickens. 1.000 tablets $1.50, 
big trial size 75e prepaid. Money — 


tee, Write today. Gopher control book 
FT. DODGE CHEMICAL CO., Ft. Dodge, iowa 








case. Let us send prices. 
points serving 7 states. 





NEW LOW PRICED DYNAMITE 


AGRITOL, the new agricultural explosive—more energy 


r stick—more sticks per 


Sold thru our dealers or direct from one of our 17 shipping 


S. R. BOWEN, Everything for Blasting, Mason City, lowa 
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2-Our Readers Market 
fe dain Look for what you need 


: Sell what you wish through these columns 














SCHEDULE OF RATES 























No. Words No. insertions 
20 $1 $0 $3. 30 $4 30 $6.40 
BES aes [3-86 [5.04 | 6.72 
Dececeesececnces] 206 | Sab | Bae | se 
BB ca ciccccvccccesce| 108 | SAB | 553 | 7.38 
BE cxcdvebocevecvest Me | Ban 1 Bae Leas 
25 -ccccvvcvcccccce| 2-00 | 4.00 | 6.00 | 8.00 
BE cvcccccccccccccs| 3:08 | 6.18 | 6.24 | 8.32 
BF... eee eeeeees| 2.16 | 4.32 | 6.48 | 8.64 
No advertisement for less than_ $1.60 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please 


type or vrint your advertisement. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 
WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines, radio 








station, broadcasts produce markets 
noon daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins 
Co., 1131-33 Fulton Market, 


en 
Poultry-veal wanted for premium trade, 
especially broilers. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COON Hound pups, seven weeks; males, 
$5; females, $3; good cattle dog, $10; 

female, one-half English Bull, one-half 

Boston Bull, two years, house broke, $12; 

good watch dog, $5. Bernard Loy, Dunlap, 

Iowa. 

NEWFOUNDLANDS for sale; female pup- 
pies, $10 and $15. Boston Terriers, $25. 











We ship C. O. D. Perkins Kennels, Scran- 
ton, Iowa. 
REG. Brown Swiss males and _ white 


Scotch Collie and English Shepherd 
pups for sale. Anton J. Schmitt, Ft. At- 
kinson, Iowa. 





“GERMAN Police female puppies, 10 weeks, 


sire and dam exceptionally large; 


$10; 
John 


desirable gray; pedigree furnished. 
Stecker, Hillsboro, Iowa. 


| northwest Colorado. 


FARM LANDS 


LIVESTOCK 


POULTRY 





SOUTH DAKOTA 


JERSEYS 





IMPROVED farms near De Smet, S. D.; 
terms, small payment; non-resident 

owner now here; take some clear property 

in trade. T. I. Robinson, De Smet,.S. D. 


FOR choice, 

calves, five 
Manager Lakewood Farm, 
Wis., Box 127. 


high-grade Jersey heifer 
to ten weeks old, write, 
Whitewater, 





‘WISCONSIN 


HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 

clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
— in the heart o e dairy coun- 
ry. 
No agents and no commissions. y 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


DO YOU want a new farm home in the 

fertile inland empire of eastern Wash- 
ington and northern Idaho? Splendid 
crops and prices, 1925, 1926, 1927; excel- 
lent prospects for 1928. Adapted to wheat, 
fruit, livestock dairying, diversified farm- 
ing. Irrigated and non-irrigated lands. 
Five transcontinental railroads; ready 
markets; four distinct seasons; pleasant 
summers and mild winters; all modern 
advantages; beautiful lakes and moun- 
tains. Reliable information supplied on 
all sections of this’ productive country. 
Write for free 52-page booklet, “A Farm 
Home for You.” 
Dept. D, Spokane, Wash. 


FOR SALE—Several choice, well improved 

cattle ranches in southern Wyoming and 
These ranches are 
located in a delightful and attractive 
country with excellent market facilities. 
They control ample range and provide 
sufficient hay to carry large herds of cat- 
tle. Can be bought cheap on favorable 
terms. Inspection trips can be arranged. 
For particulars write, J. . A. Boyer, 
Craig, Colo., or Box B, Wallaces’ Farmer. 

















PUREBRED German Police puppies, wolf 

gray, fine stock and watch dogs, heel- 
ers, best of breeding. Harold Roe, Belle- 
vue, Iowa. > 
THREE-FOURTHS German Police, part 

Shepherd, pups, four months old; grays 
and blacks; females, $3; males, $7. C. R. 
Stockdale, Austinville, Iowa. 





NEW railway branch, eastern Montana, 

taps rich agricultural land; reasonable 
prices and terms; also land in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon. Free literature. H. W. Byerly, 
34 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 


FARM WANTED 








WURE Bnglish Shepherd pups from No. 1 
cattle dogs: price, $5 male, $2.50 female. 

Henry F. Hohl, Donnellson, Iowa. 

FOR SALE—Male Shepherd-Collie pups, 
natural heelers; write for price and de- 

scription. A. J. Litton, Truro, Iowa. 

ee FOXES 

RED fox pups wanted. Before selling 
elsewhere, write Leo Pankratz, Spring- 

field, Minn. Want also raccoons and 

minks. ‘Pankratz Pays Most.” 

WANTED—Red fox cubs, any number. 
State prices. Shipping instructions fur- 

nished. We pay spot cash, express. Leon- 

ard Erdahl, Frost, Minn. 














WANT farm, clear or nearly so, for 12- 

apartment, solid brick construction, ex- 
cellent South Side location; income over 
$6,000 per year. Leo O. Smith, 214 Dwight 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 


HELP WANTED 


. AGENTS WANTED 
WANTED—Farmer or farmer’s son or 
man to travel in country; steady work; 
good profits. McConnon & Co., Dept. F-27, 
Winona, Minn. 




















WANTED—Red fox cubs of reasonable 
size. Alex Woolstencroft, Sibley, Lowa. 


LIVESTOCK 





FARM LANDS 
ARIZONA 


IRRIGATED lands in the famous Roose- 
velt irrigation district. Green pastures 
year around; six to seven cuttings of al- 
falfa; grows the world famous grape fruit 
and oranges. We own 3,700 acres choice 
lands in the district, and offer for sale 
$50 to $150 per.acre; — cash and easy 
terms. Address, Salt River Valley Lands, 
Inc., 402 Luhrs Bidg., Phoenix, Ariz. 


CALIFORNIA 


IN THE San Joaquin Valley of California 

general farmine is a paying business, 
feeding millions of people in towns and 
cities. Alfalfa combined with dairying, 
hogs and poultry, yields a good income. 
A small one-family farm, with little hired 
labor, insures success. You can work out- 
doors all the year. Newcomers welcome. 
The Santa Fe Railway has no land to sell, 
but offers a free service in helping you 
get rieht location. Write for illustrated 
San Joaquin Valley folder and get our 
farm paner—“The Earth’’—free for six 
months. C. L. Seagraves, General Colo- 
nization Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 910 
Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


CANADA 


640-ACRE dairy and stock farm; new 

buildings; barn with 60 stanchions; 100 
acres in alfalfa; 50 Holstein cows, one 
herd bull, T. B. tested; 50 miles from 
Winnineg; $40 per acre, including cattle; 
easy terms. Manitoba Dairy Farms, Ltd., 
Pioneer Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


FLORIDA 


DEAR FARMER—The potato raisers of 

Florida are now harvesting a seven 
million dollar crop of Irish potatoes which 
nets each grower over one hundred dollars 
an acre. Following the tatoes, they 
will raise a crop of corn and pea vine hay 
on the same land, before the summer is 
over. Do you want to farm where you 

= raise two crops a year, have the best 
of schools, and do not have to thaw the 
ice from your whiskers several months 
of each year? Information one fur- 
nished. Boor. 601 First_ Nat Bank 
Building, St. Augustine, Fla. Colonel John 


D. Fawcett. 





























IOWA 
SIXTY acres near lowa State College; all 


ideal me: must_be seen to be appre- 





ciated. ner, E. Strausbaugh, Ames, Ia. 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads _ put 


_— in touch with a market for farm 
nd that can be reached in no other way. 





GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 
CHOICE Guernsey and Holstein heifer 
calves, one to three months old, tuber- 
culin tested, shipped C. O. D. Edgewood 
Dairy Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 
I CAN furnish choice high grade Holstein 
cows and heifers in carload lots or less, 
at reasonable prices, from B. tested 


pf 
county. Floyd A. Miller, Dodge Center, 
Minnesota. 











JERSEYS 
JERSEYS for sale; 150 head of cows and 
heifers. If you have some extra pasture, 
buy some of these good Jersey heifers; 
they will make more money than stock 
cattle and cost less. Boyd Berdo, Wash- 
ington, Iowa. 





th 
ou deal directly with the owners. 


hamber of Commerce, - 








FOR SALE—A choice lot of 200 extra 

high grade Jersey cows and heifers; 
proper color and in fine condition. Stephen 
A. Carr, Collins, Iowa. 


JERSEYS AND GUERNSEYS 








HAMBURGS 
ROSE COMB Silver Spangled Hamburc 
eggs, $5 per 100; extra good ibang 
strain. Geo. Larson, Harlan, Iowa, R, 
JERSEY BLACK GIANTS es 
en 
MARCY strain, Jersey Black Giant hate}: 
ing eggs from healthy, heavy laying 
stock, $5.75 per 100. Chicks 18 cents 
for May 21 hatch. Mrs. Edward Holsteep, 
Morning Sun, Iowa. - 








SALE—Six young Jersey and Guern- 
sey cows, all giving full flow of milk. 
Frank Paaske, Pleasant Valley, Iowa. 
MILKING SHORTHORNS 
FOR SALE—Purebred Milking Shorthorn 
bulls, six months old; sires parents prize 








winners; dam’s grandfather is General 
a ae price, $60. A. G. Twedt, Ellsworth, 
owa. 





AOE HAMPSHIRES 
PRICED to sell, -extra good, registered, 
simultaneously treated Hampshire boars 
sired by Lookout Clan. Write L. B. Stave- 
ley, Traer, Iowa. 
DRAFT HORSES 
THREE registered Belgian fillies; two 
coming two years old and one coming 
yearling; also two registered Percheron 
mares in foal. Will trade on cattle. Amos 
Roth, Jr., Morton, Ill., R. 1 
_._. SADDLE HORSES 
SADDLE Stallion—Lad o’ Mine, a royally 
‘red, five-gaited horse of outstanding 
style and conformation, will be here dur- 
ing May and June. Photo and full par- 




















ticulars upon request. Drawer E, Sac 
City, Iowa. 
MISCELLANEOUS 





CREAM SEPARATORS 

FOR SALE—De Laval milking machine; 

two units, in a one shape. Reason for 
selling, cutting down my herd. Box 10, 
care Wallaces’ Farmer. 
VEGA cream separators, $22.50 and up; 

fully guaranteed. Send for descriptive 
matter or ask dealer. Vega Separator 
Corp., Chicago, Ill. 

aS FEED GRINDERS 

WRITE for circular illustrating our big 














capacity cylinder feed grinders. No 
burrs. Built in two sizes. Capacity per 
hour, small size 30 bu. ear corn, 150 


shelled. Price $37.50. 
ear corn, 400 shelled, $85.00. 
Co., Stratton, Neb. 
HEDGE POSTS 
HEDGE posts for sale. Car lots. Our 
prices will save you ee why not in- 
vestigate? Box 708, Winfield, Kan. 
HOG WATERERS 
AUTOMATIC waterers made of copper 
steel, % inch thick; price, $12.50 and up. 
Write to Peter Frederiksen, Audubon, Ia. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


Large size, 100 bu. 
Miller Mfg. 




















$ LEGHORNS 


RHDUCED prices on our Wonder Layers, 
Tancred White Leghorns, imported di. 
rect; eggs, $5; chicks, $10.50. We want 
you to get started with this wonderfy 
stock, so on every order for 100 or more, 
we will include enough chicks from non. 
related “AA” pen so you can have your 
cockerels. Prices on six weeks cockerels, 
pullets, yearling hens and cocks on re. 
quest. Campbel’s Breeding Farm, Strayw- 
berry Point, Iowa. 
PURE Barron’s English S. C. White Leg- 
horns, bred for beauty, size and heavy 
id production. Eggs, $5, 100; chicks, 
$12.50 per 100, prepaid. Mrs. Ora Hosman, 
Kidder, Mo. 


HOLLYWOOD White Leghorns, blue rib- 
bon strain, large graded eggs from large, 
loppy combed hens, mated to choice Hol- 
lywood cockerels, $5, 105; $15, case, pre- 
paid. Mrs. S. A. Jenkins, Corning, Iowa, 
LARGE Tom Barron Single Comb White 
Leghorns, hens 5%, cockerels 6% Ibs, 
Direct Pennsylvania stock, 300-egg strain, 
guaranteed. Eggs and chicks circular, 
Mrs. Geo. Roe, Bellevue, Iowa. 
EGGS from purebred S. C. Buff Leg- 
horns; Cert-O-Culd_ flock, large _ type, 
$4,100; $12, case. Mrs. Harold Elliott, 
Webster City, Iowa. 


TOM BARRON S. C. W. Leghorn eggs, $4, 




















100; $10, 24-dozen .case; pen certified 
standard A by A. G. Peters. Algot E, 
Young, Route 1, Madrid, Iowa. 





S. C. WHITE Minorcas ,bred for heavy 
laying and standard type; chicks, $12 
per hundred. Campbell’s Breeding Farm, 
Strawberry Point, Iowa. 
S.C. BUFF Minorca hatching eggs. 
Schmidt strain, excellent layers. $5.00 
per 100 Sent prepaid. Mrs. Harry Jasper, 
Granville, Iowa. 
i ORPINGTONS - 
BUFF Orpingtons, choice, large heaithy 
stock, excellent layers. Eggs $4-100, 
Mrs. Dora C. Paulson, R. 5, Harlan, Iowa, 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
Barred Rocks 28C150 (direct) 
100 eggs $5.00, 50 
old chicks _ also, 
Fred Havig, 

















“PARKS” 
200 to 325 egg line, 
$2.90; 2 and 12 weeks 
Yearling cockerels, pullets. 

Osage, Iowa. 

WHITE Plymouth Rock hatching eggs, 
Fishel direct strain; standard bred from 

best flock in eastern Iowa; $6 hundred, 

postpaid. Ardo Keil, Bellevue, Iowa. 








BAIR, Freeman & Sinclair, patent attor- 
neys; patents and _ trade-marks. 802 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY 


ANCONAS 
WILLIAMSON’S S. C. White Leghorns 
have won more blue ribbons in Iowa 
than any other strain; extra heavy lay- 
ers; eggs, $10 per 100; chicks, $17, 500 for 
$75. Write for free catalog. H. E. Wil- 
liamson, Dubuque, Iowa. 
SINGLE Comb Ancona chicks from stock 
direct from Sheppard’s pens, $9 per hun- 
dred, $85 per thousand. Mark Shaw, Kel- 
logg, Iowa. 

















Gentlemen: 


sceseeeeeseseessossceseth mes in your paper. 
to cover cost of these insertions. 


Name 


READER’S ORDER FOR ADVERTISING 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of this page. 
WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please start my classified ad containing.........................Words, to run 


I enclose a remittance Of §...........c0sscccceee 





Address 





Write your ad here: 

















(Minimum charge, $1.60) 


Sells Her Hatching Eggs 
Mrs. Theodore Hewlett, of-Rolfe, Iowa, says: 
selling my eggs. It pays to run an ad in Wallaces’ Farmer.” 


“I’m having fine luck 











RHODE ISLAND REDS . 

CHICKS—Finest fast-growing, extra qual- 

ity Rhode Island Red chicks, backed by 
15 years of specializing in Reds of superior 
stock. From finest prize winning flocks 
in Iowa. Inspected and accredited, plus 
years of careful record work to prove out 
every flock. Big, fast growers and _ extra 
heavy producers. Write, Redbird Hatch- 
ery, 3711 S. W. Thirteenth St., Des Moines, 
owa. 








DUCKS AND GEESE 


LARGE mammoth, gray Toulouse goose 

eggs, 40 cents each. White Pekin duck 
eggs, 10 cents. Insured; postpaid. Will C. 
Boehm, Woden, Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS 


GOOD news for poultry raisers who plan 

to start or replenish their flocks with 
high production chicks. Special discount 
on orders for Peters-Certified May- 
hatched chicks. Shipped with guarantee 
to live covering first two weeks. Peters- 
Certified strains are bred early maturing 
and develop into heavy fall and winter 
layers. Customers report flock averages 
of 135 to 200 eggs per year—that our May 
chicks start laying. in October. Every sign 
points to a money-making fall and winter. 
Fewer chicks being raised this spring 
means a shortage of laying stock _and a 
higher egg market. Start with Peters- 
Certified high producing stock if you want 
to make the most money. Sell your sur- 
plus cockerels for breeders at a good price. 
Each chick comes from a Peters-Certified 
flock, reliably certified on health and high 
standardized egg production by A. G 
Peters, our poultry specialist. Leghorns, 
Reds, cks, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, 
Anconas and Light Brahmas. Iowa stan 
dard accredited. Prices so low you can 
not afford to buy ordinary stock. Latest 
catalog shows reports from many custom- 
ers—proof of what Peters-Certified chicks 
will do for you. To insure May shipment 
and avoid disappointment, write for cat- 
alog and special discount prices at once. 
Peters-Certified Poultry Breeders Assn. 
Just address, Peters-Farm, Box 276, New- 
ton, Iowa. Se 
SUPERIOR bred baby chicks as low as 

10 cents. These prices are made pos- 
sible by my co-overative saving plan. = 
der which I sell big, healthy Iowa accre@- 
ited baby chicks with ten-day live gust 
antee. Write me and find out about bo 
new plan before you buy. . F. Gond- 
win, Laporte City Hatchery, Laporte City, 
Iowa, Box W. 
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BABY CHICKS 
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eS write diarrhea. 











” therefore, 
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. Whit also early Minnesota 13, Rustler 
: ed 


Special May discount on all Jowa SEED CORN 
ba er Breeders’ ple-Certified chicks MPLE’S hybrid seed corn; ° yield- 
SS during May for May or June de- ing, early Yellow Dent. pi gh high 


: Makes it sible for you to start 
stock your flock with these famous 
Master Breeders’ flocks are thor- 
tested and inspected by our 
experts, not only for egg produc- 
ut also for health, type and size. 
means standard weight, high-pro- 
flocks for you. Healthy, heavy 
t birds. to live for the 
fourteen days; provf of our confi- 
dence in Master Breeders’ chicks. Blood- 
flocks, too, a precaution against 
Customers report that 
ter Breeders’ chicks mature early, and 
if bought in May, will be lay- 
jng in October and thru the winter months 
_-when you eet ie, . ogame Ro cate. 
rnish all leading varieties. Make 
We can flock. Send right 
now for our free baby chick book, hand- 
gomely illustrated. It tells how you, too, 
may become famous in your community 
for 

























ndard weight, high-producing 
og Take advantage of this big May 
Address at once, Master 





PARROW Chix—From_ Illinois standard 
m cited flocks. Every breeding bird 
has been leg-banded by licensed state in- 
spectors. ou can not afford to buy un- 
known chicks when you can buy Farrow 
Accredited Chix at our low prices. Qual- 
ity matings, May delivery—White Leg- 
horns, $9.50-100, $18.50-200; Brown Leg- 
norns, $9.50-100, $18.50-200; Barred Rocks, 
Single Comb Reds, $10.50-100, $20.50-200; 
§ingle Comb  Anconas, White Rocks, 
Ne 100, $20.50-200; White Wyandottes, 
ar Orpingtons, _$11.50-100, $22.50-200; 
Rose Comb Reds, Black Minorcas, $11.50- 
100, $22.50-200. Special matings above 
feds, 3 cents chick higher. Winter lay- 
ing Star matings, White Leghorns (the 
kind that brought Mrs. Beer $1,464 from 
400 females), $15.50-100, $30.50-200. Pre- 
id, 100 per cent alive delivery. World’s 
Reecst state accredited hatchery. Twelfth 
season. Oil brooders at factory cost with 
orders of Farrow Chix. 52-page catalog 
free for asking. D. T. Farrow Chickeries, 
Dept. 47, Peoria, Ml. 
BABY Chicks—Rucker leads them_ ail. 
Highest Leghorn pen in all 1927 official 
egg laying contests, United States_and 
Canada. Average per hen, 270 eggs. High 
hens, 316, 319. The Reds led the best 
strains of Leghorns nine months at Texas 
national contest. Best in Iowa and corn 
belt states by official test. Fourteen-day 
guarantee to live on chicks. Trap-nested, 
igreed stock. Free catalog. Prof. E. 
ee ucker, Dept. W, Ottumwa, Iowa. 


——— 


Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put you 
in touch with a market for baby chicks 
that can be reached in no other way. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


TWELVE Agawam, the best red, or Ni- 
ara, white, two-year-old grape-vines, 
$1; Cumberland raspberries or Eldorado 
blackberries, $2 per 100; 10 Jonathan, 
$1.50; good four-foot branched trees (pre- 
id). Order from this ad. Satisfaction 
or money back. Welch Nursery, Shenan- 
doah, Iowa. 
BUY your Grimm alfalfa direct from the 
introducer. Lyman’s genuine Grimm 
bears three to four crops yearly. Leafier 
and higher in feeding value than other 
varieties. All seed scarified, necessitating 
less per acre. A. B. Lyman, Introducer, 
Excelsior, Minn. es 
FROST proof cabbage plants, all varie- 
ties; tomato plants; Prize Taker and 
Bermuda onion plants; cabbage and 
$1 thousand; tomato plants, $2 
thousand. Plants are stocky. Coleman 
Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. 


FROST-PROOF cabbage and onion plants, 
all varieties, 75 cents, 1,000; tomato 





























plants, $1.25, 1,000; prime quality, big 
roots, quick service. Farmers’ Exchange, 
Pavo, Georgia. 





YELLOW Jersey, Nancy Hall, Red Ber- 
muda yam plants; 100, 60 cents; 200, $1; 
500, $2.25; 1,000, $4; postpaid; healthy 
ts; prompt shipment. Fred Wiseman, 
acomb, Illinois. 
SEND no money. C. O. D. frost proof 
cabbage and onion plants. All varieties. 
Quick shipment. 500, 65c; 1,000, $1.00. 
Eureka Farms, Tifton, Ga. 


GTPRANIUMS—Two-dozen strong young 
plants sent postpaid to your door for 
$1.25; any color or mixed. Don’t be with- 
out flowers on the farm. Buckley Gera- 
nium Co., Springfield, Ill. 
BERMUDA onion plants; postpaid, 1,000, 
$1.10; 6,000 by express, $4.80. Cabbage 
gents, 1,000, a 500, a Get prices 
ger quantities. ewe ompany, 
Carrizo Suringh, Texas. stein 
DUNFIELD beans; new variety; great 
Producer, high germination, recleaned, 


bags free. J. W. Provan, Route 3, Traer, 
Towa. 


HARDY alfalfa seed, $6.80 per bushel. 

Sweet clover, $4; both test 95 per cent 
pure. Return seed if not satisfactory. 
George Boman, Concordia, Kan. 


MANCHU so¢beans, recleaned and high 
quality, $2.25 per bushel; satisfaction 
guaranteed. Wood Bros., Mitchellville, Ia. 
AK SOYBEANS, high germination, re- 
cleaned, bag free, $1.75 per bushel. Hd- 

. Young, Newman, Illinois. 


SEED CORN 

TES THD seed corn; field selected; JOS- 
os Yellow Dent; matures 110 days; 
also 90-Day Yellow Dent and Silver King 
(white); they yield good crops and wil! 
Mature; the results of my twenty years 
Selecting and breeding; tests 94 to 97 per 
<a Price, $3.25 bushel, shelled and grad- 
ia clint shige ahd dea, 

4 es 2 n . 
Route 3, Holstein, lowe. * eae 
LY seed corn. Minnesota grown early 
corn that will yield equal te your own 
Hive Golaen’ Seve, Gnoptored wsteasts 

, Improve nneso 

13 and Silver King, standard for northern 






































te and flints. Tell us what you want 
and we will ship best suit- 
oe oer ee got Ras 
1 fi ver in ours, ~Davis 
Seed Co., St. Peter, Minn. 












ag ra and 20 days earlier than Wimple’s 
ellow Dent. Price, $4. per bushel. 
Shelled and graded. Ten days return limit 
if corn is not satisfactory. Otto W. Sund- 
strom, Beresford, S. D. 


KRUG Corn—Higher yielder than Reid’s, 

18 days earlier, higher oil, higher feed, 
by Illinois and Iowa State Corn Yield Con- 
tests. 1,000 bushels, fire dried. Literature 
and prices on request. W. W. Seeley, 
Stuart, Iowa. 


EAR seed corn. —— early Reid’s 

and famous Silver King. Forty years’ 
experience growing, handling and selling 
seed corn. $4 per bushel. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. W. P. Coon, Seed Corn Spe- 
« *list, Ames, Iowa. 


1 VWO-BARED Hi-Bred is best for silage 
or fodder. At $6.50 r bushel, this is 
the cheapest genuine detasseled Hi-Bred 
on the market.* High germination. J. J. 
Newlin, Grimes, Iowa. 
SEED Corn—Wilson’s high yielding yel- 
low dent; always a winner in the state 
yield test. Average yield two years ago, 
in twenty-two state and county_contests, 
in sixteen counties, 72 bushels. Write for 
particulars. A. ilson, Harlan, Iowa. 


BLACK’S Yellow Dent; just the corn you 
_are looking for; heavy yielder and gets 
ripe ten days earlier than ordinary Yel- 
low Dent; $4 per bushel; prompt ship- 
ment. Clyde Black, Dallas Center, Iowa. 
SEED Corn—Reid’s Yellow Dent, matures 
_in 110 days; every ear tested; germina- 
tion, 98 per cent; $3.75 per bushel; satis- 
faction guaranteed; sacks free. Budd 
Watt, Holstein, Iowa. 
OHIO Yellow Clarage corn is world’s 
highest yielding variety and best for late 
planting. Catalog and samples free. Cer- 
tified seed, $5 per bushel. Dunlap & Son, 
Williamsport, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—Yellow Dent seed corn, 100 
per cent germination, $3 per bushel. 
Also Mammoth White Pekin duck eggs, $7 
per hundred. Mrs. O. E. Perry, Gilman, 
Iowa. 
BLACK’S high yielding Yellow Dent; 
Reid’s Yellow Dent; early picked; fire 
dried; high germination; shelled, graded, 
sacked; $4 per bushel; satisfaction guar- 
anteed. C. E. Phipps, Panora, Iowa. 
EARLY Plowman Yellow Dent seed corn; 
highest yielding, disease free, selected 
stock. Write for particulars. De Kalb 
County Agricultural Association, De Kalb, 
Illinois. 
KRUG’S Yellow Victor, ear test 98 per 
eent or better, shelled and graded, 1927 
crop, $4 per bushel. Houser Bros., Polk 
City, Iowa. 
HI-BRED, stiff-stalked, two-ear special, 
$6.50 per bushel. This is the cheapest 
detasseled cross of inbreds on the market. 
J. J. Newlin, Grimes, Iowa. 
/PRAIRIE-VIEW Yellow Dent, medium 
early, gathered early, $4 per bushel on 
ear; first in yield test, 1926, in District 11. 
W. A. Hollowell, Melcher, Iowa. 
STIFF -STALKED, Hi-Bred will stand up 
when Reid blows down. Try our two- 
ear special strain_at $6.50 per bushel. J. J. 
Newlin, Grimes, Iowa. 


RADIOPHONE 


By RADIOPHAN 






























































After a week of travel it is pleasant to 
get home and sit down, twiddle the dials 
and find out what is going on in radio 
land. This traveling is not much good 
anyhow. Day after day driving over all 
kinds of roads, strange beds, strange food 
—it’s good to get home even if for the 
home cooking only. Mrs. Radiophan says 
I am not so critical after a few weeks of 
travel. 

As I write the Rev. R. R. Brown is 
giving an address over KMA, Shenan- 
doah. He is a very earnest speaker and 
has built up a radio chapel that has 
probably the largest congregation in the 
world. “There was evidently a big crowd 
in the Mayfair studio. That studio is 
sending out some very fine music by the 
Gypsies. Those girls will become a big 
radio feature. They can sing all kinds of 
music, sing it well and also let their au- 
dience know what they are singing about. 
Mr. May has been making a lot of re- 
marks about chain stations lately. He 
seems to fear that such stations will be 
favored under the new plan of, power and 
wave allocation. No plan has been defi- 
nitely announced yet. Of course, all 
broadcasters are nervous but it is well to 
remember that things never turn out 
quite as bad as expected. 

KOIL, Council Bluffs, is still reliable 
for good reception in my house morning, 
noon and night. This station is on the 
Columbia network—one of the “chain” 
stations, tho not hooked up with what is 
sometimes called the “chain gang.” We 
have two chain stations in Iowa on the 
red and blue network. KOIL would prob- 
ably be justified in asking for full time in 
order to broadcast as much as its listen- 
ers want of the Columbia features. The 
listeners want a lot of that kind of music. 
Now there is a chance for the authorities 
to show that they do not favor only the 
one chain. The Columbfa features are 
good, nationally known artists perform, 
and if one New York chain is entitled to 
full time for its associated stations, why 
should the stations on the Columbia sys- 
tem receive less favorable treatment. 

KOIL sends out mighty good stuff from 
its own studio and in the opinion of the 
writer and many.listeners deserves a good 
wave full time and plenty of power to 








reach out. Those of my readers who for’ these had not been received in time 
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agree with me should write a friendly let- 
ter to KOIL. Every expression of ap- 
proval helps. : 

KIFNF has been giving quite a lot of 
string music lately with mandolins, gui- 
tars and banjos. It is quite an orches- 
tra and the kind of music played is al- 
ways popular. 

The broadcasting of the welcome ac- 
corded the Atlantic flyers in New York 
was a great mechanical achievement and 
was so arranged that there could hardly 
be a set in the country out of reach of 
the broadcasting. In giving such events 
to the public the chain proves its value. 
In time of emergency the whole country 
could be connected in one vast network in 
a few seconds. 

KWKH, of Shreveport, is still on its 
‘best. behavior, altho the fiery owner of 
thé station occasionallly threatens to boil 
over if things in radio land do not go ac- 
cording to his wishes. It is hard to get 
that southern station without interfer- 
ence before about 10 o’clock. WBBM and 
WFAM always used to interfere and Cuba 
sometimes caused trouble. Now, owing to 
the warmer weather, we can not get 
WWxX, Havana, but altho we do not get 
it, that station may still cause a heter- 
odye with the wave from KWKH. 

We shall soon have to be content with 
more or less local stations. One or two 
nights last week it was impossible to get 
WOC or WOW without crashing static. 
Some stations seem to be able to break 
thru static better than others, but some- 
times static is so bad that it is noticeable 
even on a local station. I have just 
fixed up a summer aerial. It is fifty feet 
long and only about eight feet above the 
ground. Of course, it will not bring in 
the distance like a long, high aeriel 
would, but static interference is cer- 
tainly less. Try one sometime. 

For a long time I have been trying to 
get Amos ’n Andy. One night I began 
to wonder how many of them there are on 
the air. First they came in from KSTP, 
St. Paul, then from KMOX, and another 
station whose call letters I did not catch. 
These were records—all the same rec- 
ord. Then the originals were heard over 
WMAQ. That was the fourth time in 
less than an hour. Since that night I 
have not heard them at all. 

Baseball everywhere nowadays. A 
friend of mine who has neglected his set 
horribly all winter, let his batteries run 
down and his set get dusty, has just had 
everything overhauled and spent a lot of 
money to get ready for baseball. Every 
time there’s a fight he buys a new set of 
batteries and during the baseball season 
he will be a star customer at some radio 
store. 

My remarks about KSO, Clarinda, last 
week seemed to please a lot of people. It 
is a good station and deserves all the 
friends it has. Those same friends should 
write, proving their interest in the sta- 
tion. 

Tune in WHO, Tuesday evenings at 
8:30, to hear the Armand girls. It’s an 
Iowa program broadcast over the chain 
and is very.good indeed. I have just 
listened ,to ‘“‘Roses of Picardy,’ from 
WGN. That song is so beautiful to me, 
that it almost hurts, but it is still my fa- 
vorite song. After 10:30 Sunday night a 
Toronto station, CFRB, came in splen- 
didly. It broadcasts on 312 meters. 

Monday—tThis is National Music Week. 
The first selection I heard was the Rhap- 
sody in Blue. That jazz composition is 
said to have caused a sensation all over 
the world. It sounds like a conglomera- 
tion of weird noises. 

Radiophan signs off for another week 
of travel. 





DOES YOUR SPARK PLUG FIT YOUR 
ENGINE? 

Many automobile and tractor owners 
seem to think that fitting the spark plug 
to the engine means only getting the size 
and thread so it will screw in and make 
a gas-tight fit. This is not all, however, 
but the proper fit also means getting the 
proper length of plug to get the spark 
where it will fire the charge properly, so 
the plug will not overheat nor~short cir- 
cuit, and so on. 

When a plug is too short, it does not 
bring the firing: points far enough into the 
combustion chamber. Good ignition under 
this condition is impossible. The motor 
is bound to be sluggish and inefficient. 

A plug that is too long extends too far 
into the firing chamber. This will cause 
the lower end of the plug to become over- 
heated, resulting in igniting the fuel too 
early. 

The correct length of plug fits so that 
the bottom of the spark plug shell is just. 
flush with the inside wall of the cylinder 
head and the spark gap extends beyond 
into the combustion chamber. 

To get maximum power and efficiency 
from an engine, it is absolutely necessary 
that the proper type spark plug be used, 
as recommended by the manufacturer’s 
spark plug chart. 


513 IN STATE CORN CONTEST 


When entries for the 1928 state-wide 
corn yield contest closed last week at 
Ames, Joe L. Robinson, secretary of the 
Iowa Corn and Small Grain Growers’ As- 
sociation, which sponsors the contest, an- 
nounced that 513 entries had been accept- 
ed as compared with 537 entries in 1927 
and 500 in 1926. 

It was necessary, however, to send back 
forty entries this year because the corn 
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for planting. Ten of the entries this 
year are from Illinois, while the remain- 
der are from Iowa. 

There are twelve farmers in the north- 
ern, north central, south central and 
southern sections of Iowa who will co- 
operate in growing the 513 samples. Ail 
of the samples for each section or district 
are grown side by side so that all have 
an equal opportunity. The winners in 
the various districts and for the state as 
a whole will be announced next winter 
at Iowa State College during the annual 
Farm and Home Week. 





THIRTY-SIX TOWNSHIP DEBATE 
TEAMS. 


Out of the seventy- five township Farm 
Bureaus in Iowa which held discussions 
on the state-wide farm debate question 
last winter, thirty-six developed township 
debating teams and fourteen inter-town- 
ship debates were held, a considerable 
increase over the preceding year, accord- 
ing to W. H. Stacy, rural organization 
extension specialist at Iowa State College. 
In the previous winter, only three coun- 
ties developed township teams which par- 
ticipated in inter-township debates, as 
contrasted with eight counties last winter. 

In two counties last winter, medals 
were awarded to the members of the best 
township team. About ten counties have 
indicated that they will make similar 
awards next winter. 

The question for the 1928-29 state-wide 
farmers’ debate will be selected by vote 
at a series of district county agent and 
Farm. Bureau conferences, Ten ques- 
tions will be submitted for vote. Anyone 
who wishes to suggest a question for the 
debate next winter should send his pro- 
posed question to Mr. Stacy at Ames. 





REPORT ON APPANOOSE COUNTY 
SOILS 


The United States Department of Agri- 
culture announces the publication of a 
report on the soils of Appanoose county, 
Iowa. The new report is a thirty-twe- 
page booklet describing the soils of the 
county and contains a colored map show- 
ing the location and extent of each soil 
type. A more complete report, with rec- 
ommendations for the best handling cf 
each soil, is being published at Iowa State 
College, Ames, and will be ready for dis- 
tribution by summer. SBoth the Iowa and 
government reports are based on a sur- 
vey of Appanoose county soils made 
jointly by the federal and state experi- 
ment station workers. 


In“ 


HOLLYWOOD White Leghorns, blue rib- 
bon strain; large, graded eggs from 
large, loppy combed hens, mated to choice 
Hollywood cockerels; $5, 105; $15, case; 
; a ntr Mrs. S. A. Jenkins, Corning, 
owa. 











RESULTS 





Read what this advertiser says about 
the returns from her ad: 


*“‘We had splendid success. We 
sold about all our hatchable eggs 
from a flock of 250 high grade, 
thoroughbred Single Comb White 
Leghorns—Hollywood stock, thru 
your paper. Had a number of re- 
peat orders. Shipped eggs to Illi- 
nois, South Dakota, Nebraska and 
all over Iowa. I am receiving in- 
quiries from people now, that saw 
our advertisement in Wallaces’ 
Farmer last spring. 

“IT am very much pleased with 
the business that our classified ad- 
vertisements in your paper brought 
us. I will advertise in your paper 
again this spring.” 

Yours very truly, 
MRS. S. A. JENKINS. 


This advertisement “pulled” inqui- 
ries for eight months after it appeared. 
Replies came from four states. 


Your ad on our classified page will 
reach a market as big as the circula- 
tion of Wallaces’ Farmer. Each week 
it goes into 118,000 farm homes, where 
it serves as a buying directory. of poul- 
try, hatching eggs and baby chicks. 


Turn to. “Our Readers’ Market,” 
page 32, for rates and closing dates. 


USE A 
WALLACES’ FARMER WANT AD 





















_ out on pastures. 




















IOWA 

Central—Grundy County, May 4—This 
has been an ideal week as far as weather 
is concerned, and took quite a load off 
the farmer’s mind as to the uncertainty 
of the damage to grain from frost and 
freezing; all is coming: thru nicely and 
fields look green. Everybody is getting 
land in shape for corn, disking sod or 
plowing stalk ground, which works up 
nicely. A few have already started to 
plant corn. A light shower last night, 
and grass is coming well; stock turned 
Sows and pigs getting 
all the attention—getting abundant; lots 
of chickens; only gardens seem very back- 
ward. Pear and plum trees in full bloom; 
others coming. Horses stand work well. 
Several casualties thru accidents with 
machinery. Hogs going down; mostly sold 
out around here. No cattle selling now, 
nor corn, but hay is getting scarce and 
in big demand.—Gus Treimer. 

Northeastern—Allamakee County, May 4 
—A very nice rain falling today; last two 
days warm and nice. Some few are done 
seeding; lots to do yet. Oats are out of 
the question; some have paid 90 cents for 
their seed. Creamery and cheese facto- 
ries expect a big run this year. All are 
feeling good, as our six months’ feeding 
is near an end. Seed corn good and plen- 
tiful.—Maurice Oregn. 

Western—Guthrie County, May 4—Some 
folks have been planting corn, but most 
people have not started yet. The higher 
price of corn has started.some to market. 
Pig crop seems to be about average. Quite 
a shortage of feed for cattle; no grass yet. 
Weather has been cold and dry until yes- 
terday, when a ‘gentle rain started and 
continued all night; but it is cooler again. 
Corn 95 cents, cream 41 cents.—C. H. 
Taylor. 

Southeastern—Washington County, May 
4—Weather dry and warm the past few 
days. Plowing pretty well done. Oats 
damaged by freeze, causing a thin stand. 
Pig crop good. Pastures late, needing 
rain. Roads in fine shape. Paving pro- 
gressing well the past week. Not as many 
baby chicks as usual. Eggs 25 cents. Corn 
$1 per bushel; some being shipped in. 
Hogs mostly marketed.—H. T. Carris. 

Southeastern—Washington County, May 
4—Corn planting has begun. The soil is 
in good condition. With good weather, 
corn planting will be completed by the 
15th: Early oats were damaged by the 
late cold weather. Not much reseeding 
in this neighborhood. Rain is needed. 
Livestock doing well.—J. J. McConnell. 

Southern—Marion County, May 2—Have 
had high, warm winds the past several 
days; consequently, the ground has dried 
rapidly, and a good rain would help in 
preparing fields for corn. Plowing and 
disking are the order of the day on most 
farms. Some farmers are hurrying to 
start planting corn, but I believe it would 
be wise to more thoroly prepare the seed- 
bed and wait a few days before planting. 
Many orchards have been given the early 
spraying.—F. Marion L. Jolly. 

Central—Webster County, April 26—We 
are having cold, frosty nights yet. The 
oats and barley we have seen, which were 
sown from the 20th to the 24th of March, 
are up and look fairly good. What has 
been sown since looks as if it might not 
make better than half a stand. Farmers 
are busy hauling manure and plowing for 
corn. Some have begun to disk fall plow- 
ing. The ground is in better condition 
now than at this time last year, and some 
are planning on planting corn next week. 
Corn 93 to 95 cents, oats 58 to 60 cents, 
ege’s 24 cents, cream 47 cents, sweet cream 
52 cents.—Oscar Peterson. 

Central—Poweshiek County, April 28— 
Backward spring; plowing for corn just 
started; not much small grain up yet. Pig 
crop normal. Pasture backward, Cattle 





mostly on dry feed yet. Small grain seed- 
ing just finished; some real early, some 


very late. Large acreage of sod plowed 

this spring. Not many colts. Hogs $9,50. 

—F. A. W. 5 
Eastern—Johnson County, April 26— 


Farm work is in full swing this: week, with 
bright days and cold nights. Oats are 
up, but very slow, due to several hard 


freezes. Grass is making slow progress, 
as well as fruit trees and gardens.— 
0.. J. R. . 


Northwestern—Sioux County, May 1— 
Work has been delayed by the cold and 
strong’ winds. Oats that were up have 
been greatly injured. Winter wheat is 
killed in many fields. Farmers are plow- 
ing up the fields and will plant them to 
corn, The last two weeks of bad weath- 
er have been hard on baby chicks and 
young animals. Much hay has been sold, 
as pastures are late. It is warmer today 
and the wind is not blowing a gale. No 
rain to speak of, but the ground is in 
good condition for working.—Mrs. A. B. 
Maynard. 

Northwestern—Clay County, May 5.— 
Weather warm and bright after a hard 
rain the nights of May 2 and 3. Plowing 
for corn nearly finished and a few start- 
ing to plant; next week will find everyone 
busy planting. Barley coming along nice- 
ly and oats up but look as if the stand 
was thin. Pastures doing fine and many 
will turn in next week. Gardens back- 
ward ‘but a few warm days will helm 
Young pigs look well and losses not above 
average. Cream 47 cents, eggs 25 cents.— 
G. W. Barnard. 

Central—Tama County, May 4.—Spring 
work is making rapid progress during the 
present good weather. Few oats fields 
were reseeded. Spring plowing going for- 
ward rapidly. Pastures pretty good. Fruit 
trees. look more promising than a couple 
of weeks ago. Young pigs coming -on 
fine. Other stock in fairly good shape. 
Poultry at a standstill. Egg prices going 
up. Roads fair. Construction under way. 
—Lacey Darnell. 

Central—Hamilton County, May 6.— 
Weather fine. Had a fine rain May 3; 
otherwise it has been very dry and windy. 
Oats are coming fine; think now will 
have a good stand. Plowing is well along 
and planting will start next week. A few 


have planted some.—J. W. N.° 


ILLINOIS 


Eastern—Douglas County, April 27—It’s 
very cold, below the freezing point nearly 
every morning at daybreak. The spring 
sown clover has been generally killed. A 
small part of the oats also killed. Scarcely 
any winter wheat; not enough to seed a 
half of a township in the two counties of 
Coles and Douglas combined—even some 
of the farmers (not many, of coufse) have 
been guilty of stealing. Hogs about $9.80; 
corn 90 cents for the best. Very few cat- 
tle on feed. Quite a few farmers are milk- 
ing more cows than last year. Chickens 
seem to pay better than cows.—Zelora 
Green. 

Eastern—Vermilion County, May 3—Hot 
and dry; 84 in the shade today. A good 
rain would help. Some corn planted in 
April, and almost every one planting now. 
Some are plowing sweet clover. Hardly 
any wheat left. Oats are short. Pastures 
are growing a little. Soybeans are scarce. 


Will be a few peaches and cherries. Sev- 
eral pigs and colts.—Elmer Varner. 
NEBRASKA 
Central—Platte County, May 3—April 


was a bad month, stormy and cold, with 
six inches of rain. Today it rained 1.5 
inches. Oats are very thin. Wheat is 
doing well in spite of the drouth. Feed 
is scarce, &S pastures have not started 
to grow yet. Wheat $1.42, corn 90 cents, 
oats 58 cents.—Albert Miksch. 





MISSOURI 

Northwéstern—Nodaway County, May 1 
We are having a cold, late spring; lots of 
frost, and everything slow in starting. 
Pastures are short and late freezes hurt 
the oats and fruit. -_Not many fat hogs 
on hand now, and a fair amount of young 
pigs and lambs. Corn planting has begun; 
the ground is in fine shape to work, anda 
big acreage will be put out. Lots of g: s8 
sown this spring. Corn $1, oats 70 céncs, 
hay $10 to $15, eggs 22 cents, butterfat 41 
cents.—A. A. Graves. ; 

Northern—Adair County, May 4—This 
week we have had warm weather, but it 
is cooler today. We are in need of a good 
rain. Corn planting has got a good start, 
and a large acreage is being put out. The 
oats do not look very promising. Most of 
the wheat is a total loss. All pastures are 
very short, and all the feed is used up. 
Corn being shipped in at $1.15 per bushel. 
The spring pig: crop is fair.—Earl J. 
Watkins. 


MINNESOTA 

Northwestern—Roseau County, April 30 
—We have been having fine weather; but 
it is raining today and getting colder. 
Some have their wheat sown; others are 
seeding oats. Not many potatoes planted 
yet. The grass is beginning to green up. 
The lamb crop is good. Some are getting 
ready to clip. Wool 33 cents, cream 52 
cents, eggs 23 cents, hogs 11 cents dressed. 
—J. E. Corey. 

Southwestern—Lyon County, April 27— 
A heavy snow on the 13th and a hard rain 
on the i8th delayed seeding until this 
week. Freezing weather every night for 
two weeks. Most of the grain was seeded 
before the snow, but apparently the freez- 
ing and thawing have not damaged the 
seed a great deal. Hog prices up $2 per 
cwt. since the hogs have gone to market. 
There will be nearly as many hogs raised 
this year as last. Most farmers figure 
their neighbors are quitting the hog game, 
so they think it’s a good time _to keep on. 
—Chas. H. Carlson. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Southwestern—Pennington County, May 
38—We are having an early spring here in 
the Black Hills. All small grain has been 
sown. There is not much corn planted 
here, owing to the high altitude, but there 
is a large acreage of potatoes planted. The 
early ones are practically all planted; also 
early gardens. There are lots of young 
chickens, altho the last several weeks of 
cold, stormy weather was hard on them. 
Alfalfa is starting to come, and every- 
thing is pretty and green.—L. E. Slay- 
maker. ; 

Southeastern—Turner County, May 4— 
Big rain yesterday; this puts an end to 
the dust storms. Small grain fields look- 
ing green. Almost everm one ready to 
plant corn. Pig crop small average; chick- 
ens the same. Corn $1, oats 57 cents.—M. 
L. Kipps. 


KANSAS 


Northeastern—Brown County, May 3— 
Rain is needed for everything now. It has 
been three weeks since we have had any 
moisture. The unusual amount of wind 
has dried out the ground on top. All 
growing crops were held back by the 
freezing weather, and the early rains did 
not do much good. Oats are not very 
good; the hard freezes made them thin. 
Some. sowed over, but the big part were 
let go to make what they will. Wheat is” 
starting out slowly. The spring seeding 
of clover will be gone in a few days un- 
less rain comes. The first crop of alfalfa 
is cut in half by the freezes. It will be 
the poorest first crop ever on record here, 
Corn planting is in full swing. The ground 
is in good shape for planting. - All kinds 
of pastures are starting out slowly. A lot 


ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES-Slim gets an attack of spring fever.” 


of old clover killed out during the Past. 


winter. ~The frit prospect is very 
—M. J. Geer. - 





Central—Wood County, 
weather is cold; 
Some fields on high ground being fj 
for seeding. An occasional farmer pigy. | 
ing sod. Fence building, wood splj 
and grain cleaning are the order of the 
day. A good many farmers are go 


April 26—Thg 


ward, cold weather. Pig crop up to nop. 
mal. Dairy herds well culled by oy 


been taken at a long price. 
ally healthy. $150,000 to be expended gp 
Highway No. 10 near here for paving this 
summer.—Arthur G- Wade. 





INDIANA 


Northeastern—Le Grange County, April 
28—We are having a cold, backward 
spring. It froze last night so that ip 
some places the ground could not be 
worked this morning. Not all oats are 
sown. Winter wheat half kilied. Gragg 
coming slowly. Good crop of lambs. New 
pigs are only half a crop. Seed corn $259 
to $3 for tested seed, soybeans $2.50 to $3, 
Canadian field peas $4 per bushel, seed 
oats 75 cents per bushel, seed barley $1.59, 
corn sold at a sale for $1.25 this’ week, 
mixed hay $12, eggs 26 cents, butter 59 


new pavement and graveling of roads are 
progressing slowly, on atcount of cold 


ing mint roots; roots selling at $10 per 
wagon-load.—E. W. Armstrong. 

South-Central—Lawrence County, May 
4.—Farmers busy planting corn and fixing 
the ground, much ahead of last year, 
Weather cold up to May 1; hot today. No 
rain since the three and one-half inches 
which fell April 21. Oats all sown and up, 
looking fairly well. Wheat and rye are 
the poorest prospect I have even seen. 
Season late. A part of fruit trees in 
bloom; some fruit killed. Hogs up to $10 
and eggs to 26 cents. Big crop of com 
and soybeans will be planted.—Clarence 
Scoggan. 





PLOW NOW FOR SOYBEANS 

Plow now for best results with soy- 
beans, advises C. A. Helm, of the Missouri 
College of Agriculture. Leave the ground 
rough as plowed for three or more weeks 
and then work it down to a well pulver- 
ized seedbed just before planting. This 
treatment destroys a large growth of 
weeds before the soybeans are planted, 
and gives the crop a start on clean soil. 

There is never any advantage in plant- 
ing soybeans in early spring. It is diffi- 
cult to obtain godd stands from early 
planting, and more difficult to keep the 
ground free from weeds. Even with the 
good stand occasionally obtained from 
early planting, the crop rarely makes 
much growth in the first ten days or two 
weeks; but weeds are thus allowed to 
start, and are more difficult to destroy 
without seriously injuring the crop. 

Two or three weeks after normal corn 
planting time is suitable for planting soy- 
beans, and in backward seasons later 
planting is preferable.. The only advan- 
tage from earlier planting is that the seed 
crop matures at more favorable time for 
harvest, and in time to be removed for 
the seasonable. seeding of wheat in the 
fall. When seeding of soybeans is delayed 
until recommended, ample time is allowed 
for more thoro preparation of the seedbed 
-and for the destruction of one or more 





crops of weeds ahead of the planter. 
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ING LONG SERVICE FROM 
Bey WOODEN SHINGLES 
7 en shingles have many admirers, 
“anait properly laid should give long serv- 

ice- The following suggestions from a 
practical carpenter of many years’ expe- 
rience will be found helpful: 

«Endurance of red cedar shingle roofs 
depends on the following things: Quality 

thickness of shingles used, kind of 

nails employed, grade of workmanship 
and method of laying. Since all four fac- 
tors dictate how long any roof shall last, 
it is important to observe them all in re- 

tion to shingling required to last a stip- 

ime. 

asks are made in three Jengths— 
76, 18 and 24 inches. Their ‘thickness 
ranges from 6-2 (meaning that six shingle 
putts laid one on top of another will mea- 
sure two inches in thickness) to shingles 
one inch thick each. The 6-2 shingles, if 
ysed for roofs, should. be expected to last 
up to fifteen years; 5-2 shingles (five 
putts to two inches) have a probable life 
of twenty-five years, 4-2 shingles should 
jast fifty years; shingles nine-sixteenths 
of an inch in thickness should have a life 
of from sixty to seventy-five years, and 
shingles one inch thick should last 100 





“The longer shingles (18-inch and 24- 
inch) are economical, even tho they cost 
more, because of their greater covering 
range, less labor in laying and larger 
weather exposure. Quality, to a great 
extent, dictates weather exposure, but the 
16-inch shingles are generally laid 4% to 
§ inches to the weather; the 18-inch, 5% 
inches to the weather, and the 24-inch, 744 

- jnches to the weather. 
“There are edge and flat grain shingles. 
grain shingles, cut with the natural 
grain of the wood, will not warp or curl 
to exposure, and therefore are the kind 
mainly used for roofs. Flat grain shingles, 
not so dependable for roofs, give satis- 
’ faction as wall covering, etc. In roofs 
that are to last, edge grain shingles are 

of course demanded. 

“Shingles should be spaced at least % 
inch apart. Joint-breaks (side-lap) should 
be about 14% inches with no break com- 
ing directly over another om any three 
consecutive courses. Failure to observe 
this rule is a common cause: of leaky 
roofs. 

“The long life of red cedar shingles is 
deserving of nails as lasting. Ordinary 
wire shingle. nails have am average life 
of from seven to twelve years only, and 
are therefore not suited jo fifty-year 
shingles. Hot-dipped galvanized or cop- 
‘per bearing nails should be used. With 
shingles over a half-inch thick at the 
butts, it is profitable to use solid copper 
nails. With 100-year roofs, only solid cop- 
per nails should be employed. 

“Flashings are important in roofs that 
are to last. Heavily coated .tin flashings 
around chimneys are required. Ridge 
tolls and valleys should have either cop- 
per or at least 20-gauge heavily galvan- 
ized iron flashings. 


, 





CAN BUILDINGS BE BUILT SAFE 
AGAINST TORNADOES? 


Apparently, tornadoes will always be 
with us, and: anything which makes our 
homes safer and less subject to serious 
damage from these storms is of vital in- 
terest. With a few seconds warning, a 
concrete or earthen combined storm and 
storage cellar makes the family itself 
fairly safe; but if amythime can be done 
to decrease the damage to the buildings, 
it should at least receive serious consid- 

_ eration. 

, According to the engineers of the United 
_ States Forest Service, structural damage 
to buildings by tornadoes and the loss of 
life incident thereto may be avoided or 
Teduced by désigning buildings so they 
can better resist internal pressure. 

Property damage to buildings by tor- 
hadoes may be divided into two classes— 
that caused by the explosive effect and 
that caused by flying debris. The ex- 
plosive effect, usually the more serious, 
occurs as a result of a difference in at- 
mospheric pressure set up by a tornado 
between the inside and the outside of a 
building. ‘The sudden drop in external air 
Pressure produces an internal pressure 
Which frequently results in the blowing 
out of some portion of the building. 

It is possible to relieve the internal 
Pressure of air thus set up in a building 
by providing automatic vents in it. Ob- 
Servations made following the St. Louis 
tornado last September indicate that from 
10 to 15 per, cent of the outside walls and 


Pe a similar area in the roof should be vent-- 


a There are a number of methods by 
whidh this could be, done. If a sufficient 
humber of windows or panels were de- 





, Signed so that they would open outward 


from internal Pressure, ‘the necessary 
Special 
WS equipped with hardware which 

Would work on the same principle as the 

_ Panic bolts used on exit doors in theaters 
- Would do the trick. Hinged panels for use 
in the spaces between window sills and 
1 or elsewhere in the side wals of a 
vail are another venting possibility. 
‘Roots may be vented: by automatio dormer 







"| Windows, By special skylights, or by 
te _ hingea roof panels. 
| Such automatic vents could be installed 
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in existing buildings @s well as in new 
buildings. They could be used in all types 
of buildings, large or small, public or pri- 
vate, in the city or in the country—even 
to the farmer’s barn or-poultry house. The 
practicability of various venting methods 
could be tested in laboratories. This would 
offer opportunity to work out the most 
suitablé types of vent construction. 





SEWAGE SYSTEM PROMOTES 
HEALTH * 


Safe disposal of farm sewage is not a 
passing fad, but a vital necessity. Besides 
being an asset, a good sewage installation 
greatly promotes the wholesomeness and 
healthfulness of the farm. The benefits 
are far-reaching because farm products 
go into every home, andthe farm and 
urban populations mingle freely. 

It is very commonly known that many 
of the diseases of the digestive tract, such 
as typhoid, cholera and intestinal dis- 
orders, are due to’infection from polluted 
water, and that such pollution often comes 
directly from household waste. This waste 
then must be properly disposed of. In the 
city the problem of sewage disposal long 
ago took on such proportions that the city 
sewage system became necessary. 

Adequate disposal of the sewage must 
prevent any of the liquid household waste 
from filtering thru the soil and reaching 
waiter supplies, until it has been purified. 
The septic tank does the purifying of the 
sewage by retaining for a period of diges- 
tion in a water-tight tank where bacteria 
attack and dissolve practically all solids. 
The discharge from the tank is then 
nearly clear, but not necessarily pure 
water. This water must, therefore, be ab- 
sorbed in surface soil, where other forms 
of bacteria abound, so that they may com- 
plete the purifying process. The water 
as it seeps away and percolates thru the 
soil is comparatively pure and safe. Two 
distinct functions must be performed in 
the disposal of the household waste. First, 
digestion in the septic tank, and, second, 
purification in surface layers of the soil. 





AMOUNTS OF MILLFEEDS 
AVAILABLE 
The agricultural outlook for 1928, issued 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, says: . 
“In. general, a materially smaller quan- 


-tity of by-product feeds may become 


available during the rest of the feeding 
season than for the same time last year. 
A slightly larger quantity of wheat feeds 
may be produced in the six months, Jan- 
vary-Jyne, than during this time in 1927, 
but indications are that stocks of these 
feeds in practically all positions are even 
smaller than the limited reserve of a year 
ago, so that less may be available for use. 
Production of these feeds during the early 
months of the 1927-1928 crop year was ma- 
terially smaller than the liberal output for 
the same time in 1926-1927, and offerings, 
on the whole, moved immediately into 
consuming channels, so that no material 
reserves were accumulated. Sharply re- 
duced supplies of screenings arfd mill oats 
from the northwest have caused a larger 
use of wheat feeds by mixed fded manu- 
facturers. Production of wheat feeds dur- 
ing the second half of this season hay be 
slightly larger than for the same time in 
1926-1927, since the lighter flour output 
earlier*in the season may be offset by in- 
creased grindings in the latter part. In 
addition, nearly .3 of a pound more wheat 
per bushel has been going into offal this 
season than last. 





SUGAR JACK PROCESS NOT 
PROFITABLE 


Some very interesting information on 
the so-called sugar jack process of fer- 
menting dry roughage for feeding live- 
stock is found in Bulletin 96, Dominion 
Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, Can- 
ada. The following eonclusions are indi- 
éated: 7 

1. The sugar jack process feed is more 
expensive than silage and does not equal 
the results in milk and butterfat. 

2. Dry unprocessed roughage produced 
milk and butterfat equal in quantity and 
quality to that produced from the rough- 
age of the same character after’ process- 
ing by the sugar jack method. 

8. The sugar jack converter, said to be 
the active principle in the process, was 
found upon analysis to consist largely of 
common salt, slacked lime, and a little 
vegetable matter. Warm water alone and 
warm water with common’ salt added to 
replace the sugar jack, proved to be just 
as satisfactory in the sugar jack process 
as did the sugar jack converter. 

It would seem from these results that 
one should. be cautious about investing 
much in these processing plants. The silo 
is the begt and cheapest agency for the 
production of succulent dairy feed for 
winter use.—L W. D. 





COULD QUALIFY 

Under the new rules, the police depart- 
ment was ¢rying out an appHcant for a 
driving license. The man claimed to have 
driven an ambulance during the war. 

“But,” protested the sergeant in charge 
of the driving test, “this is not a war. I 
wonder if you know the difference be- 
tween a regular driver and an ambulance 
driver?’ 

“You bet!” exclaimed the applicant. 
“When you’re driving an ambulance, you 
have godt to go back an’ pick ’em up.” 

















LIVESTOCK SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 


This department, under the man- 
agement of Guy L. Bush, is main- 
tained as a service to our subscribers. 
Mr. Bush’s services are available to 
our readers without charge, for the 
purpose of helping them find what 
they want in purebred animals of any 
kind.. If you wish to enlist his as- 
sistance in finding what you want in 
the way of a purebred sire or foun- 
dation stock of any kind, write us. All 
cammunications should be addressed 0 


Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa. 

















PROFITS FROM LIVESTOCK BREED- 
ING—PUREBRED AND OTHER- 
WISE 


By A. Rambler 


A day in the Omaha stockyards con- 
vinced me that the farmers are losing 
thousands of dollars thru the effects of 
mange. It is a condition caused by the 
mange mite, a skin parasite that causes 
the skin to wrinkle and become scaly, 
with the hair ultimately slipping in the 
most affected spots. 

Hogs so infected are rigidly descrimi- 
nated against by packer buyers because, 
regardless of how well the animals are 
finished, cuts must be skinned or sold as 
second grade, owing.-to their outward ap- 
pearance. The loss to the producer is not 
all at the market end. This parasite 
greatly hampers growth, with a resultant 
feed loss. 

If mange is showing in your herd, dip 
your hogs in a mixture of one part of 
concentrated lime-sulphur to fifty parts 
of warm water, 95 per cent to 100 per 
cent. Four dippings at seven-day inter- 
vals should be sufficient. Visibly affected 
animals must be held in the dip three 
minutes. Care must be taken that they 
are not blinded or strangled, the latter 
often causing pneumonia. 


We stepped in the barn of the: late Dr. 
C. F. Osborne, and our eyes were imme- 
diately attracted by a sign on the wall, 
“Good enough will not do; it must be 
right.” It was the motto of a man who 
in five years, was able to build a Brown 
Swiss dairy herd that would sell for an 
average of $650 per head when dispersed, 
witH several selling in the thousands. Doc- 
tor Osborne had as his ideal cows with 
high producing butterfat records, and it 
was owing to these records that bidders 
were attracted from many states. He 
might have called a cow with a 500-pound 
record good: enough, but he knew such a 
standard was not right for his dairy herd, 
and he was able to assemble and breed 
many that surpassed this mark—June 
College Girl having a record of 1,062 
pounds, Swiss Girl a record of 1,003, and 
many ranging on down to a mark that 
would still be high for most herds. This 
firm had one of the highest show records 
of any breed, but without the essential 
butterfat record, the average price at- 
tained could easily have been- quartered. 
I trust it will in time be possible to mea- 
sure the cheapness of gaim among the 
different strains of swine, so that buyers 
of breeding stock will make their selec- 
tions with more certainty of profitable 
results. 


We recentiy rambled over to Lafayette, 
Ind., to see am experiment conducted by 
Prof. E. L. Scott, of Purdue, to determine 
the killing qualities of hogs. Packers have 
long demanded finish in the animals they 
buy, chiefly as an assurance that the fat 
will be sufficiently hard to market when 
slaughtered. Whether the age when 
slaughtered, type, bloodlines or any com- 
bination are factors will no doubt be de- 
termined, together with the effect of cer- 
tain feeds. Some premature ideas have 
been snatched from this work up to date, 
but Professor Scott is a very able man, 
and wher the time comes to release their 
findings, the station will give us some 
valuable data to work on. 


I recently had a visit with a young 
farmer, Harry Reese, of Adams county, 
Iowa, who is maintaining’ a pureblood sow 
herd of Chester Whites. Each season he 
crossed his Chesters with some other 
breed and kept an accurate cost of feed 
and gains. He promised me his results 
at the close of this season’s operations, 
and I think they will be interesting. One 
of the freakish things about crosses is 
the apparent ability of some breed, small 
in drame, to produce the fastest growing 
prodigy when mated to ome of greater 

e. . 





NEWLIN’S TAMWORTHS 


J. J. Newlin, of Grimes, Iowa, has sev- 
eral outstanding that he is pricing 
very reasonably... Anyone boar 


ing a 
for fall pigs would do well to write him. 
Mr. Newiin alsd has a fine bunch of fall 
gilts, open, or he will breed them for Sep- 
tember pigs. Several are good enough to 
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goeinto the strongest competition in the 
shows. If you are interested in good 
Tamworths, or merely a bacon hog for 
crossing purposes, get in touch with this 
firm.—Advertising Notice. 





TREE PLANTING FOR PAVED ROADS 


Hlinois may be the good roads state, but 
its many paved highways will loom up as 
unfinished jobs until there has been car- 
ried out some definite roadside planting 
plan, changed as necessary to fit condi- 
tions in different sections of the state, in 
the opinion of O. G. Schaffer, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. A complete road build- 
ing program requires that traveling be 
made not merely easy and efficient, but 
pleasang and interesting as well, he point- 
ed out. . 

“Occasional efforts to start a roadside 
planting program have been made by or- 
ganizations and by individuals, but most 
of these efforts have been of a haphazard 
nature. The miles of neglected war me- 
morial trees are an example of careless 
planting. Mistakes in the work already 
done have usually been the result of im- 
itating the work of city shade tree com- 
missions. HM is a fundamental mistake to 
carry their ideas and plans, into the open 
country. 

“A style of planting that will make all. 
parts of the state look alike must 
guarded against. Each undertaking must 
be studied locally, so that it will be suited 
to that particular section of the state. 
Obviousty, of course, only such planting 
should be: done as will be consistent with 
perfect safety at railroad crossings, curves 
and like points.” 

One of the first things that must be 
done in carrying out a roadside planting 
program is to arouse public opinion to the 
pomt of demanding that suitable restric- 
tions and r._ulations- must be adapted to 
control the many structures, such as ad- 
vertising signs, refreshment stands and 
telephone poles that line the roadsides, 
according to Professor Schaffer. Farmers 
and others whose buildings and yards are 
a part of the picture must co-operate in 
the movement, as well as towns and vil- 
lages, he said. 

Acquisition of wider rights-of-way is 
one step that should be taken at once, in 
the opinion of Professor Schaffer, who 
believes that the right-of-way on all prin- 
cipal highways should be at least 100 feet 
wide. Overhead wires are another bar- 
rier in the path of roadside planting, he 
added. Public utility companies should 
co-operate in protecting existing trees and 
in making future planting practicable, he 
believes. 





LIGHTING ROADS AT NIGHT 


The next development in modern high- 
way transportation will probably be the 
adequate lighting of at least the more: im- 
portant highways. It is estimated by 
highway authorities that if 2 per cent of 
highway investment were-.spent for ade- 
quate lighting, the night use of the roads 
would be doubled and their over-all use- 
fulness very greatly increased. It is esti- 
mated that it would cost about $700 per 
mile to light a road properly and that this 
would double the present 18 per cent of 
night traffic. This would probably put 
more of the heavy thru traffic and truck- 


| ing at night, and thus make a decided 


decrease in day-time congestion and in 
night-time glare. 


WANTED 


Places on livestock farms for Animal Husbandry 
students. Jobs which offer show circuit experience 
preferred. Available from June 15 to September 20. 


Animal Husbandry Dept., lowa State College 
Ames, lowa 











HAMPSHIRES 


Hampshire Bred Sows 


We are offering a few bred sows that wil! prove 
profitable investments. Write us your needs 


Big Four Farms, Broekliyn, iowa 


Fall and Spring Hampshire Boars 


weighing 100 to 250 lbs. Aisoa few spring gilts bred to 
farrow around June ist. C. A. Prentice, Sac City, Ia. 


OARS, Purebred Hampshire boars ready for 


immed: use. Priced at $25.00 up. Also some 
nice-fall gilts. E. R. Hem, Selma, Iowa. 


TAMWORTHS 
BOARS—$35.00—_TAMWORTHS 


Weighing 200 Ibs. and more—ready for heavy duty. 
Send check, pig will be shipped immediately. Double 
treated. Phone 10%. J. J. Newlin, Grimes, Ia. 


DUROC JERSEYS 
Some choice fall boars and gilts sired by 


Golden Gleam and The Snapper 


Write us your needs. 
McHEE BECOS., Creston, lowa 


HOLSTEINS 
MORNINGSIDE HOLSTEIN FRIESIANS 


A herd whose reputation has been established on 
bloodlines. Federal accred- 
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Reduce labor ... save time 
your fences up to stay! No te 
hours replacing your lines, const? 
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pay for unexpected repairs. Now, ae 
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just as economically as have railroads 4 
and power companies all over the wort 
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NEVER-CREEP ANCHORS are sold and endorsed by these Dealers who will be glad to explain 
their simple installation and their many uses and advantages to you: 


Ackley~Fridden Lumber Co. 
Ackley—Ben Kromminga 
Adair—Farmers Lumber Co. 


Afton—Farmers Co-op 
Afton—Spahn Y Thee’ Lor. Ces 
Smet H. Heller Hdwe. 
ia—Hawkeye Lumber Co 
Albion—Underwood Lbr. 
en—W. B. Miller Lbr. Co. 
pera “PS ange haem aT Co. 
—Norton Lumber Co. 
Afcoa Anison Hdwe. Co. 
Aita—Wisconsin Lumber Co. 
Altooria—Porter Hdwe Co. 
Ames—S. Hanson Lbr. Co. 
Anamosa—Scott Hdwe. Co. 
Anita—Farmers Co-op. Co. 
Aplington—Reints & De Burr 
Lumber 
Archer—Farmers Elev. Co. 
Ashton—Farmers. Elev. Co. 
Aspinwali—Denniston & Part- 


ridge 
Atkins—Atkins Lumber Co. 
Atlantic—Green Bay Lbr. Co. 
Atlantic—Hansen & Lowe 
Auburn—Jansen lumber Co. 
Austinville—W. G. Austin 
Avoca—H. Seiffert Lbr. Co. 

ley—J. A. Peterman 

Farmers Elev. Co. 

Barnum—Barnum Elev. &- 
Batavia—Hawkeye Lbr. Co. 
Battle Creek—Green Bay Lbr. 


Co. 
Baxter—Saak & Tinnermeier 
Baxter—Farmers Lumber Co. 
ae payard | Lumber_ Co. 
Beaconsfi 


pense —Spahn & Rose 
m 
= Seaman Elev. Co. 


Belmond—Greenlander Lb. Co. 
Benne . Blair Hdwe. 
Bentley —Fullerton Lbr. Co. 
Birmingham—J. . Graham & 


Blencoe—Blencoe Farmers El. 
reer Tih & Simmons 
. T. Nelson’s Sons 
btis Lumber Co. 
Bouton—Fred Schnoor 
Hanson Lbr. Co. 


ton—Brayton Lbr. Co. 
Bristow—Fullerton Lbr. Co. 
Britt—Fullerton Lbr. Co. 
Brooklyn—Fullerton Lbr. Co. 
Bruns Brunsville Lb, Co. 
Buckeye—Midwest Lbr. Co. 
Calamus—H. Dosland te 
Calumet—Farmers Elev. Co. 
Camb mbridge Fe. 

duce Im ; 
H. Westeman 

Lumber Co. 
Carroll—Green Bay Lbr. Co. 
Carson—Fullerton Lbr. Co. 
Sowers ssl Sup. Co. 
Casey 7, umber 
Casey—J. C Cunningham or 
Castana—Green Bay Lbr. Co. 
Cedar Falls—Farm. Co-op. Co. 
Cedar Falls—Naits & Baxter 
Lumber Co. 
Cedar Falls—Van Deest Impl. 


Co. 
Center Point—Ctr. Pt. Lb. Co. 


( 

« 

Central an arm. Ex, & Lb. 

Central City—A. D. Mills & Co. 
— W oodford- Wheeler 
umber Co. 

pherer Oak—Green Bay Lhbr. 


foie) PPLE oe) 





~or if there is no Dealer near you, this coupon will bring you 
complete information. Mail it NOW, there is no obligation! 


‘The NEVER CREEP 












Hardware. 
Lb. 
. Co. 
Hdwe. 
Co. 
y Lbr. Co. 
Millec 





r. 
Farmers 





Assn. 
& Partridge 


Lumber 
Colfax—The Scivies Hdw. Co. 


Bros. Lbr. Co. 
ichenor Hdwe. 


Collins—Vase 
Cole—C. H 


Dircks 
Conrad—Conrad Farm. Gr. Co. 
Coon Rapids—F: C. Jones 
Coon s—Keister Lbr. 
Corning—A. T. Wheeler & SS 
Corning—E. B. Wadhams & 


Co. 
Corydon—Corydon Lbr. 
Council Bite Crantord: Lbe, 
and Coal 3 
Craig—Craig Lumber CF. ; 
Creston—Hawkeye Lbr. 
Cromwell—Sparr Lbr. & fiw. 


Co. 
Crystal Lake—Crystal Farm- 
ers. Assn. 


Dallas Ctr.—H. S. Miller Hdw. 
Dallas Ctr.—Royer Tin Shop 
Dana—Stokely Lpbr. Co 
Danbury—Maple Val. Lb. Co. 
Danville—Hanna Lb. & 1 Co. 
Dedham—Farmers Grain, 
Stock and. Lumber Co 
































Deep River—C. FE. Axtell & Co. 

D Defiance Lbr. Co. 

Delhi—E. R. Sloan Lbr. Co. 

‘ose 

Deloit—Farmers ae. 

De Spahn rr 
hart—Denhart Lor. Co. 

D Independent Lbr. Co. 

Di Frms. Union El. = 

Denver—Midwest-Denv. L. C 

Des Moines—Farmers i ge 








Bros. Hdwe. 







. Kerper & Co. 
ngs & Steffen 
& Schmidth 


Dartig | pa 


js! sa lg Pegi 
Early—Green Bay Lbr. 

Edgewood—Farm Co- Ce . 
Elberon—W alter ‘M. eo 3 


& Scholfield 


mber A 
: in—-Schori & estes L. Co, 
worth—C. son wave 
Emmone Emmons Lbr. 


Essex—Essex Lbr. 2° Fuel Co. 

Estherville—Northern Lbr. Co. 
reen Bay Lbr. Co. 

Exline—Hawkeye tbe Co. 


Luckey & Glidden—Green Ba 


Fairbank—Chapman Lbr. Co. 
Fairfield—Eclipse Lbr. Co. 
farlin—D. illigan Co. 
Forest City—Northern Lb. Co. 
Fremont—C, J. Kennel Lb. Co. 
Garrison—Midwest Lbr. Co. 
Geneva—Geneva Gr. & Fe. Co. 
Gibson—Farmers Elev. Co. 
Gifford—Lovell & Scholfield 


Lumber Co. 
Gilbert—H Ik Munn’ Lbr. Co. 
Gilman—W. . Vosburg Lbr. 


Co. 
Gilmore City—Gilmore Lbr. Co. 
Gladbrook—H. H. Wentzien 
Hardware 
Glenwood—Glenwood Lbr. Co. 
Glenwood—Nichols Lbr, Co. 
y tor, Co. 
Glidden—A. Moorehouse Lpbr. 


Co. 
Gooselake—Paul N. Harksen 


& Son 

Gowrie—C. J. Johnson & Bro. 
Lumber Co. 
ttinger—Wisconsin Lbr. 


0. 
Gravity—Chandler Lbr. Co. 
Greene—Frudden Lbr.. Co. 
Greenfield—Fullerton Lbr. 
Grinnell—Richardson & Biss 
Grinnell—Watland Lbr. Co. 
Griswold—Joyce Lbr. Co. 
Gruver—Northern Lbr. Co. 
Bay Lbr. Co. 
armers Elev. Co. 
& Merrill 
domnen Elev. 

uist nee 
Madea, lev. Co. 
Kiveen & ooo 














Farmers Co-op. El- 
rench Lbr. Co. 
y Lor Co. 
ghview Farmers 


wkeye Lbr. Co 
armers Elevator 


eva 


r. Co. 
ubbard & Pal- 
mer 


Grove—Fullerton Lbr. Co. 
J. M. Harlan Lbr. 


E. Ayers & Co. 
Be Co-op. Co. 
armers Co-op. Assn. 
Wisconsin Lbr. Co. 
W. Chapman Lpbr. 


Farm. Elev. Co. 
Co-op. Co. 
Bros. 
Bros Lbr. 


Bobzin Estate 
Lbr. Co. 


Iowa 











orthern Lbr. Co. 
Avery, Cleland & 


Lacey—Hawkeye Lbr. Co. 
Lake City—Joyce Lbr. Co. 


An C h Or Manufactured by 


CHANCE COMPANY, Centralia, Missouri: 
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Lake City—Wisconsin Lbr, £o, 
Lake View—Lake View. Lbr: 
Lamoni—Midwest Lbr. Co. 
City—Lehman & 
Klock ._Hdwe. 
Latimer—Fullerton Lbr. Co. 
Lawton—Sanborn Lbr. Co. 
Lehigh—Lehigh Lbr. Co. 
Lenox—Hawkeye Lbr. Co. 
Lester—L. V. Chamberlin 
Lewis—Joyce Lbr. Co. 
Libertyville—Hawkeye Lb. Co. 
Lidderdale—Joy¢e Lbr. Co: 
Lineville—Rand Lbr. Co. 
Lisbon—Franks & Son Lbr. 
Livermore—Rosenberg 
Lumber Co. 
an—Farmers Merc. Co. 
Logan—C. M. Youman Lb. Co. 
Lost Nation—Cressy Lbr. Co. 
Leville-“Hawkeye Lbr. Co. 
den—A. Freund & Co. 
Luzerne—Luzerne Merc. Co. 
Lynnville—G. B. McCoy 


cClelland—Fullerton Lbr. Co. 
Macksbur: Seb sagt Lbr- Co. 
Madri ilo E. Smith Impls. 
Rex Lumber og 
Malcolm—W. F. Vog 
Mallard—Mailard Lor. J 
Malvern—Gearhart Lbr. & 
Manchester—Ecli ied Lbr. 
Manilla—Frmrs. Co-op. Lb. Ss. 
Manson—Farmers Co-op. Elev. 
& Grain Co. 
Manson—Wisconsin Lbr. Co. 
Bepleten-Grecs Bay Lbr. Co. 
Marcus—Edmonds-Londergan 
Lumber Co. 
herten—-Farinere Elev. Co. 
eee W. allace Lbr. Co. 
oo Itown—Abbott & Son, 


hasthelttewnn—Clense &. Rin- 


Wicks 

















en 
Massena—Massena Grain Co. 
Martensdale—C, F. Martens 
Martinsburg—W. H. France 
- Lumber Co. 

k—Farmers: Elev. Co. 
well—Sid Sherman 

Woods 








Mechanicsville—C. E. 
Mediapolis—Stucke H. & I. Co. 
her—Melcher Lbr. Co. 
lbourne— Melbourne Lb. Co. 
Melrose—E. t Erickson 
W.-S. Frees 
Middletown—Middletown Co- 


- 
Milo_R. D.. Ansberry 
Minburn—Minburn Hdwe. & 
Furniture SO. 


Mingo—J. S. Bro 
Missean Valley—Milligan & 


- McCarth hy 

Lidwest Lbr. Co. 
Monbdna Lbr. Co. 
onroe—Ammer Bros. Hdwe. 
Montezuma—Wisconsin Lpbr. 


Co, 
Monticello—W. G. Schoon 
ardware 






































Moravia—Turner & Son 
Morley—Jurgensen Lbr. Co. 
Mt. Auburn—C. 

phers Hdwe. 
Mt. rear’ Lbr. Co. 
Mt. P 


Christo- 


leasant—Midwest Lbr. 






ucke Impl. Co. 
uscatine Lb. Co. 
Hawkeye Lbr. Co. 


Nevada—C. W. Chapman 
Nevada—Reedholm Hdwe. Co. 


'o. Newhall—Krumm 


Newell—Wisconsin Lbr. Co. 
Har. & Hdw. 


New Hampton—Bigelow, Don- 
avan & Hettler 
New. Hartford—Townsend & 
Merrill 
New. London—Spahn & Rose 
umber Co. 


New Sharon—Eclipse Lbs. Co. 
Newton—Jasper ar 

' North Li Sm L. Lbr. Co. 
Norwalk—Da bey “& Co. 
Norway—Jacob Kinim Hdwe. 


Oakland—Fullerton Lbr. Co. 
Odebolt—Farmers Elev. *Co. 
Odebolt—Green Bay Lbr. Co. 
Oelwein—Oelwein Farmers 
Creamery Co. 
Ogden—H. P. Cotton Hdw. Co. 
Olds—Spahn & Rose Lbr. Co 
Olin—Olin Lumber Co 
Oran—Unity Lumber Co. 
Orange City—Van Ejizenga 
Lumber. Co. 
Osceola—Hawkevye Lbr. Co. 
Osceola—Nowers-Fleming Lbr. 


Co. ‘ 
Oxford—Nagle Lbr. Co. 
Oxford Jct.—John F. Gable Co. 
Palmer—W. A. Weigert L. Co. 
Panora—Farmers ‘Elev. Co. 
Parkersburg—Spahn & Rose 

Lumber. Co. 
ace EA B. Stribling Hdwe. 

& Implements 
Pella—Kuyper Lbr. Co. 
Pella—A, Waechter, & Son 
ere Srnddes Lbr. Co. 

“peace & Partridge 


Petersbur =—J. C. Witte 
ierson—W jaecgisin Lbr. Co. 
Pilot Mound—J. Ferry 
Plainfie infield eclipse, ‘Lbr. Co. 
Pleasantville—Dyer & Dyer 
Pocahontas—Kiefer-Wolfe 
Lumber Co. 
Pomeroy—Wisconsin Lbr. oot 
Postville—Postville Lbr. Co. 
Pra eile A H. McKlveen 


Prestote Ed Miner Hdwe. Co. 
Primghar—Primghar. Lbr. Co. 
Pulaski—Wormhoudt Lbr. Co. 
Rake—F. W: Ezpriaweer. Co. 
Randalia— - Bem 
Randall—S. M. Tei sland Hdw. 
Roodivn—Reediz a br. Co. 
Readlyn—Spahn & Rose L. Co. 
Redfield—Redfield Hdwe. Co. 
Renwick—Farmers Co-op. Co. 
Renwick—Wisconsin: Lbr.~ Co. 
Rhode—Farmers Lbr. Co. 
Richards—F. E,: Gleason 
Richland—F. W. Smith & Co. 
Rimard—Farmers Elev. Co. 
Ringsted—Farmers Grain and 
roducts Co. 
Rioeere-S. anaes ser. Co. 
ippey—Kirgis Impl. Co. 
Ritter—Farmers Elev. Co. 
Riverside—Farmers Lbr. Co. 
River Sioux—River Sioux 
FPatmers Elev. Co. 
Rock Valley—Farmers Lbr. Co. 





Rockwell City—C. H. Weste- 
man Toe, ek 
Rolfe—J. 


Roescit Hr A *Tiaville Hdwe. 
Ruthven—Farmers Elev. Co. 
St. be ee & Son 

st. Olaf—O. K. Houg 

sac City—Dixon Lbr. Co. 
sac City—Sac City Lbr. Co. 
alem—Simkins & Edwards 
Schaller—Schaller Lbr, . Co. 
vig—Green Bay Lb. Co. 
Scranton—Davis & Milligan 
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Searsboro—Bowen G. & L, Co, 
Sexton—Moore & Moore L, Co, 
Shelby—Shelby Lbr. Co. 
SheldahI—H. S. Young Hdwe. 
Shenandoah—Green Bay L., Co, 
Sibley—Jake ; cae Inc. 
Sibley—Shell L Co. 
Sigourney—W el Lor. Co, 
Slater—J. H. Larson Lpbr. Co 
Spaulding—Gault Bros. . 
Stephens 
Springville—R. F. Wiley Hdw, 
Stanhope—Farmers Elev. Co, 
Stanton—Hultman Lpbr. Co. 
Stanwood—Hart Hardware 
State Ctr.—McMahon & Sons 
Steamboat Rock—Lovell & 
Scholfield Lbr. Co. 
Stockport—Hawkeye Lbr. Co. 
Storm Lake—St. Lake Lb. Co. 
City—S. Hanson Lb. Co. 
Stockport—Hawkeye Lbr. Co. 
Stratford—Swedlund Hdw. Co, 
Strawberry Point—Preston & 
Springer Lumber 
Stuart—F. E. Ball 
Sully—Kruseman Hardware 
Sumner—Heyersons Lbr. Co. 
Swea City—Northern Lbr. Co. 


Tabor—A.:S. Bloedel Hdw. Co. 
Tama—Tenhoff Hardware 
Tama—Zhorne.& Khezek Hdw. 
Tennant—Green Bay Lbr. 
Theer; Spake & Rose Lb. Co. 
Be ingley Lbr. Co. 





IT ATATAT YC 
a Wn 


Tipton—Fred Bassert Lbr. Co. | 


Tipton—Tipton Hardware 
Titonka—S. B. French Lb. Co. 
Traer—Crippen & Miller 
Tripoli—Buechele Lbr. Co. 
Tripoli—Farmers Impl. Co. 
Unie See & Scholfield 
umber Co. 

ven -seaaee M. Duffy ro 
Valley Jct.—J. 
Victor--Wahi Brandt Lbr. Co. 
Vinton—Iowa Hardware Co. 


- Wall Lake—Wall Lake Lb. Co 
Wapel eae? El. & Exch. - 


tar 1 9a at S OConnes & 
Washington—Fred L. Stewart 


Washington—Wallace Lbr. Co. ~ 


Waukee—Brenton Bros. L. Co. 
Waverly—Farmers Exchange 


Serta 
Wellman—Gardner & 


WellgburgBeving & Fless 
Mer. Hd 

Wesle warmers Elev. Co. 

West Lambert, ~ 
Want Beh een Side L. Co. 
aie ee Ly. Coffey 


Wee Bruns 
Westente—C A L.Dice & Co. 
West ae Rea Kerr 


& 
West Union—R. W. Humphrey 
West Union—Midwest Lb. Co. 
Whittemore—Fullerton 1. Co. 
wanes oven & ‘Scholfield 


Cc 
Williamsburg—J. H. Hughes 
ba pened i Kuch 
ee en & 

n Lumber Co. 
Wiens tendons Lbr. Co. 
Winfield—Midwest Lpbr. = 
Winfield—Winfield Lbr. 
Woodbine—Brown_Lbr. Se 
Woodward—Iitis Lbr. Co. 
Yarmouth—Midwest Lbr. Co. 





Kindly send me: 





CHANCE COMPANY, Centralia, lissouri 


—__—Complete information concerning the uses and possibilities 
of Never-Creep Anchors on the farm. 

Never-Creep Anchors at $1.95 each, with the understanding 
that my money will be immediately refunded if these 


anchors are not satisfactory in every respect. ° 


Name 





Address 





Name of Dealer 





















F. Vass Hd: -€o, 






















